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corner Olive and Eighth Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo., at one dollar a year. Eastern Office, 
Chalmer D. Colman, 620 Temple Court, 
New York City. 

Letters should be addressed to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, 721 Olive 8t., 
st. Louis, Mo. Advertising rates fur- 
nished on application. Advertisers will 
find the RURAL WORLD one of the best 
advertising mediums of its class in the 
United States. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








The annual meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture for the election of officers 
and transaction of such other business as 
may come before the board, will oceur 
on Tuesday, at 4 o’clock p. m., Decem- 
ber 18. The Industrial Meeting, to which 
such members as can attend are invited, 
will be convened at Fayette, December 
11 to 14. An open one and one-third fare 
rate has been made over all the roads be- 
longing to the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation, and an open one fare rate on the 
M., K. & T. 








The value of the agricultural exports 
from the United States for the ten months 
ending with October, 1900, was in ronnd 
terms $700,000,000, as against $625,000,000 for 
the same period in 1899. This increase 
in many cases is made up by enhanced 
prices for most of the products, and thus 
makes the reward greater for a given 
quantity of labor. In cotton, for instance, 
the average export price per pound in 
the months of September and October, the 
beginning of the new cotton year, has 
been 9.9¢, against 6.7c in the same months 
of the preceding year. 


RURAL WORLD FOR 20 YEARS. 





A reader of and contributor to the RU- 
RAL WORLD for many years has a file 
of the paper extending back 20 years, all 
in good condition, clean ard nice, except- 
ing that a few clippings have been made 
from the Home Circle page in later years. 
Circumstances are such that the papers 
must be disposed of 3zoon, and the wish 
is to get them into the hands of some one 
to whom they will be a benefit. If there 
are readers of the RURAL WORLD who 
would like to get those back numbers for 
a nominal sum we will put them in com- 
munication with the owner. 





THANKSGIVING. 


THE RURAL WORLD sends greetings 
to its many thousands of readers who 
will, on the day this issue reaches them, 
be enjoying the American Home Festival 
—Thanksgiving. It is peculiarly fitting, it 
seems to us, that this Festival that has 
been instituted by the American people 
should have home for its setting. One of 
the deepest desires of the human heart is 
for the possession and enjoyment of 
home; and a cause for profound thankful- 
ness to the Giver of all good is that in this 
beloved land of ours so many of our bro- 
thers and sisters are home owners. It is 
this fact that has drawn millions of home- 
seekers from other and less favored lands 
to America’s hospitable shores’. They with 
the children of earlier generations have 
spread over the continent and founded 
homes where only a few decades ago was 
1 wilderness in which solitude dwelt. 

In this home-making process the farm 
home has taken a by no means small 
place. From these have sprung other 
farm homes and countless city homes, 
and to these the sons and daughters, the 
children and the grandchildren will turn 
n Thanksgiving day for family reunion 
ind a renewal of home allegiance. We 
believe that through this annual Thanks- 
siving celebration the American farm 
home has exerted a far-reaching influence 
for good on our national life; and our 
hope is that this influence will continue to 
stow and be felt. Believing that the wel- 
fare of all of our people, wherever their 
homes may be, in town or country, is very 
largely dependent on the character of and 


tk 


he spirit pervading our farm homes, it is 


the purpose of the RURAL WORLD to do 


what it can to advance their interests, and 


to that end we ask the co-operation of all 


its readers, 


We now thank you for your assistance 
‘nd sympathy in the past, and express 
the wish that you, one and all, have rea- 
<on to be and do fell deepty grateful to the 
Heavenly Father for his goodness mani- 


THE GOOD ROADS AMENDMENT. 





Unofficial information is to the effect 
that the Good Roads amendment to the 
state constitution was carried by the vot- 
ers of Missouri at the recent election. 
This gives counties and townships that 
desire to do so the power to raise an in- 
creased amount of funds for road work. 
Now, if the legislature at the coming 
session will so amend the road laws that 
all road taxes shall be paid in money, 
and that all road work shall be done 
under the contract, or other system 
by which the work shall be carried for- 
ward continuously and under competent 
supervision, we may expect a decided im- 
provement in the roads, 

At the recent National Good Roads con- 
vention the legislative committee 
the following recommendations: 

1, That a highway commissioner be ap- 
pointed for each state, to have general 
charge of all roads. 

2. That the poll tax be abolished and all 
taxes for road mainténance be paid in 
cash. This includes the repeal of the 
statute labor laws. 

President Moore, speaking in support of 
the last recommendation, said the farmers 
of this country, though owning less than 
one-fifth of the property of the country, 
have, up to this time, paid all the ex- 
penses of roads for all the people exce)t 
in three or four states. “‘We have shown,” 
said President Moore, “that these ex- 
penses should be equalized and the peo- 
ple in the cities should give their just 
share."’ A committee was appointed by 
President Moore to draft a bill outlining 
the suggestions of the legislative commit- 
tee. This, after open debate by the con- 
vention, will be completed and sent to 
the thirty-six Legislatures in the United 
States which meet in January. 


made 





MANURE SAVING. 





When old settlers gather around a fire- 
side they delight to tell of the great corn 
crops raised on these Western prairies 
when they were planted to corn and were 
first cultivated. These same pioneers nev- 
er fail to tell the ease with which these 
same yields were obtained. Strange they 
do not oftener acknowledge that the pres- 
ent low yields now of these once fertile 
lands are due to the “all take and no 
give” plan so long pursued. The farms 
that formerly gave such bountiful har- 
vests are not yet regarded as worn out, 
but a few more generations will thus dub 
them, if progressive, intelligent common 
sense views of the situation are not uc- 
cepted and vigorously acted upon. Men 
in the East who have redeemed some of 
these run down, worthless farms, have 
done so by saving every shovelful of ma- 
nure, realizing that they were saving just 
so much soil fertility. Farmers in gen- 
eral realize the importance of manure for 
increasing production, but too many are 
heedless in saving it, so as to get the most 
out of what is saved. By want of proper 
handling the value of the manure is often 
so reduced, that the labor spent in gather- 
ing, hauling and spreading is not half 
compensated for. 
How often, at this season, when the ma- 
nure-saving problem may be more easily 
solved than at any other. because the 
stock is perforce kept in more restricted 
quarters, do we see the manure thrown 
out at the openings in the side of the barn 
(to call them windows is a libel), and here 
left to have most of the fertility washed 
out by the drippings from the roof. 
Many plans have been given for saving 
manure; many of them seem very expen- 
sive to the farmer who has made no esti- 
mates or who has only given this subject 
casual attention. Farmers are housing 
their stock much more generally than in 
former years, having come to understand 
that Jack Frost makes heavy demands on 
the feed box if the cattle are sheltered 
only under the canopy of heaven; when 
all stock is thus housed, the saving of the 
manure, both solid and liquid, should have 
eareful consideration. The returns of the 
farm will soon prove that it will pay. The 
t floors recom ded so highly are 
often not possible with the man who must 
enrich his soil, because they mean indebt- 
edness if not added indebtedness. 
The following plan was given by one 
who had successfully used it for a number 
of years: 
A pen was made along the side of the 
barn, after spouting was put on the roof, 
into which the manure was thrown. The 
earth was dug out about two feet deep 
inside the pen. The fence on one side of 
the pen was built in such a manner that 
the boards could be slipped out when the 
manure was being loaded, which made the 
loading much more convenient. After the 
pen is built cover the surface with two 
feet of muck or loam and then turn in the 
hogs or some light stock. Keep the ma- 
nure evenly spread over the surface as 
this is very important. After heavy rains 
add more litter to absorb the water. 
The farmer who fully values the import- 
ance of saving manure will find by study- 
ing the question inexpensive methods of 
doing it, but be sure you do save it. 








H. C. CANTRELL, from Webster 
Co., Mo., says they have just as good 
cattle in Howell county as there are in 
Southwest Missouri. They have Short- 
horns and Herefords, and calves of these 
breeds have brought $120. They have 
plenty of good bluegrass and good clear 
water. Mr. C. bought a four months’ old 
calf recently that weighed 500 pounds. He 
has a bunch of calves that will average 500 





tested to us all. 











AN AMERICAN FARM HOME. 











MARION CO. (MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: All of my 
stock that have run on cowpeas, soy 
beans, cane and rye is “rolling fat,’’ while 
my neighbors who fed hay, fodder and 
corn during the dry spell have very thin 
stock to start the winter on. The crops I 
fed need no expense to cultivate or har- 
vest; and not only put the stock in fine 
condition, but while they are harvesting 
them, the owner can gather corn or fall 
plow, or do other farm work in getting 
ready for winter. Then the land is a few 
dollars per acre better than in the spring. 
If Mr, Chet Stephens’ land is so poor 
that he has to let it be idle for three years 
before he can raise a crop, he had better 
send to Robt. Morris, of Richland Co., IIL, 
for some northern grown peas and beans. 
Mix them and drill on the poor land. Turn 
in on them during August and September, 
turning the peas and beans under six inch- 
es in October and sow to rye. If he does 
not feed the beans up too close there will 
be a fine crop of peas, beans and rye for 
the following spring and summer that will 
carry more stock than an old Kentucky 
blue grass pasture. If he desires to sow 
this land to wheat, turn this growth under 
at least eight inches in July. 
Cc. D. Lyon put another of 100 good ideas 
in my head: That is that it is better to 
support Jack Frost (as it were) than the 
Hessian fly. Hereafter I will wait, or not 
put in any wheat at all. The fly is still 
here Oct, 29. 
Has any one tried the disc drill for oats 
and wheat drilling? Is it any better than 
the shoe or hoe drill? I need a new drill 
and am thinking of trying the dise drill— 
but no bone dust attachment. After five 
years’ trial the regular bone dust does not 
pay the cost of the extra expense, unless 
it is a wet year, and then we have more 
profit in the unfertilized wheat. 
By the way, I have some old-fashioned 
farmer neighbors who say that the corre- 
spondents who write a great many arti- 
cles for the RURAL WORLD and for oth- 
er farm papers have never walked a fur- 
row and get paid for their yarns. Some 
of these neighbors are white-headed and 
are quite wealthy; others are young and 
getting in debt because of poor farming. 
Yes, I quizzed these old men, and they 
admitted that “dad” and ‘“dad-in-law” 
gave them their boosts. The poor, delud«d 
young farmers can not see it, nor have 
they interest enough to find this fact out. 
So they must drag along the rut of igno- 
rance. 

I am renting some land of one of these 
old fogies. | am one of three croppers this 
year. I harrowed and dragged my land 
six times before planting. The others har- 
rowed once to corn. I then harrowed 
twice after the crop came up, and started 
the third time, when my landlord ordered 
my teams out of the field, saying, ‘“‘You 
are working my ground to death.” He 
took sick and I managed to plow the crop 
five times and started the sixth, when he 
got out of bed and said ‘‘nit.’’ My field 
was one that had been cropped for six 
seasons; one of the others was a fall- 
plowed bluegrass sod, and the other a 
clover sod. My corn will be double in 
quality and quantity that of the others 
which had only one harrowing and three 
plowings. 

I have been tendered the whole farm for 
as long as I want it, and can harrow as 
long as I want to. I am now fall plowing 
some of it. The land has been plowed 
about four inches heretofore. I am going 
in six inches and I shall sink the plow two 
inches a year until I get it 12 inches deep. 

Don’t forget, now is the time to. plow the 
garden and sow radishes, lettuce, onions, 
etc. It will help next spring when your 
oats are ready to be sown. Plow the po- 
tato patch and haul top-dressing on it this 
winter. The water will carry the am- 
monia down into the soil to the tubers and 
the trash will keep the ground mulched all 
summer. Don't use weedy manure. 

I notice a calf or two dying from black- 
leg. Vaccine is used as prevention. 

I miss Mr. Heaton’s “Week by Week.” 
The better-half says there is another 
“Cherry Hill” in the RURAL WORLD 
and we will change our sign board to 

Marion Co., Mo. CHERRY DILL. 


LACLEDE CoO., 8. CENTRAL MO.— 
Wheat has made the finest orn th 
ND. 








pounds each. 


MRS. McVEY’S EXPERIENCES 


With Artichokes at Rocklands. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I suppose our 
farm talks—all about ourselves, our stock, 
crops and work—do sound a little egotis- 
tical to the ears of the village or city 
dweller; but what could'you expect? We 
live our busy lives among the grains and 
grasses, the stock yards and the poultry 
pens, and every farm is a little commu- 
nity by itself. The RURAL WORLD col- 
umns are something of a ‘“‘club,’’ where 
the farm folks may meet every week, 
coming from far and near, sheke—hands, 
hold their little experience meetings, ex- 
change ideas, get acquainted, and go 
home, comforted and e@nriched mentally 
and socially, without hb#Wng lost a day.or 
taken a tiresome drive. 

We all like to hear of practical experi- 
ences of real workers; like letters full of 
personal pronouns and chatty allusions to 
each other; like letters full of personal de- 
tails and descriptions of home and home 
life; information about new methods of 
doing work, economic measures, and in- 
structions as to new ways of working out 
old problems. Our “‘club’’ may be egotis- 
tical, but it is “‘homey’’ and heartsome. 
Mr. Lyon laughs at the artichoke be- 
cause nothing will eat it but the cows; 
and he even has to wash it to get them to 
eat it. Well, artichokes were one of my 
experiences this year, too. 

When we came down to the Ozarks, we 
brought with us about a gallon of ‘‘Mam- 
moth"’ white artichokes. I am positive it 
was only a gallon, because when I asked 
the clerk in one of the St. Louis seed 
stores to sell me a quarter's worth, he 
looked me over quite coolly, and seemed 
offended at my moderation, saying super- 
ciliously that I “would not get much for 
a quarter.” I asked him if he would sell 
me 25c worth, or should I go elsewhere for 
them? After again ‘sizing me up," he 
slowly set about doing up my little pack- 
age. I began to feel quite small, myself; 
but was quite surprised, after his manner, 
at getting so much for my poor little piece 
of silver. 

It was one of the last purchases I made 
before leaving the city, and from some 
cause, it was not put into the car with our 
other freight, and I had to “‘tote’’ it my- 
self, all the way to the ‘new possessions.”’ 
Once there, we hastened to plant the pre- 
cious things, cutting them carefully, so as 
to make the most of my little handful of 
white tubers. We selected a rocky little 
corner near the yard for them, using a 
pick to open holes for them, and throwing 
to one side the largest of the rocks, It 
took a long time for them to muster cour- 
age to come out of the stony ground, and 
I watched for them anxiously. When they 
did show up, and I again gave the rock a 
stirring up with the usual “Ozark hoe,” 
those biddies were so delighted to find a 
Place loose enough to scratch at that I 
liked to have lost them before they got 
well onto their feet, and I had to go over 
them every day and straighten them up. 

But they grew sturdily, and eventually 
got so well established as to bid defiance 
to my scratching biddies. I hired a man 
to plow them once, and “hoed’’ them 
with the pick several times, each time re- 
moving the largest of the loose rocks, and 
when the drouth set in I handed them 
over to the care of Providence, and went 
about other business. When September 
came they covered themselves with a 
cloud of golden blossoms, and had grown 
so tall and well-branched as to seem an 
impenetrable thicket. No longer living at 
Rocklands, I saw them but occasionally 
thereafter; but from their thrift, I had 
“great expectations.”’ 

There are neighbors and _ neighbors. 
Some are good neighbors, while others are 
bad. Some neighbors are honest and self- 
respecting; some are not. Some of them 
own land and feed stock on their own pas- 
tures. Some of them own stock and pas- 
ture it on their neighbor's fields. A “‘slip- 
gap” is readily made, and it is an easy 
job to let down a few rails so that breachy 
stock can find their way inside, especially 
if there is nobody to prevent. 

When November came, we armed our- 
selves with picks, grubbing hoe and pota- 
to digger, and hied us away to the arti- 
choke patch, in joyful anticipation as to 
the outcome of that 25c expenditure. But 
imagine our disappointment when, on 





fall that I ever saw. J. M. RAG 
Nov. 27. 


reaching the grounds, we found the 





‘neighbors’ "' stock had been ‘‘put to pas- 
ture’’ on our fields, despite the fact that 
the fences were all up and in good shape 
and the gates all nailed up. Our “choke” 
patch was in ruins, The hogs had given it 
a thorough “going over,"’ and the cows 
had followed it up by stripping the lusty 
stalks of every sign of leaf or branch! 

We mournfully set to work to at least 
try to ‘“‘get beck"’ that gallon, and by dint 
of much digging and close scratching, we 
succeeded in collecting about a bushel and 
a half of the tubers—most of these under 
stones so large that the pigs did not root 
them up. We should have had 
bushels more. 

We brought them home and, unloading 
our weeon, left them setting in the vard 
white we ret out some shrubbery, and 
when we came to put them away, there 
was the little red heifer devouring them 
rapidly and the yard was full of chickens 
and turkeys, busily sampling our 
“chokes!"" I am convinced that stock in 
the Ozarks will eat artichokes, and I have 
selected a rocky hillside in the pasture 


several 


where those tubers will find a resting 
place early next spring—every one of 
them. 


The gude mon has gone back to the 
city to wrestle with the real estate prob- 
lem, and the girlie and I are in full pos- 
session. We do not expect to spend many 
idle moments from now on, until the pater 
returns, about Christmas; and I think by 
the time the robins come again I shall 
know considerable more about the pleas- 
ures of farm life than I do at present. 

My windows are gay with geranium 
blossoms and bright-hued foliage plants, 
and the little canary sings sweetly all day 
long. When the gude mon comes home 
we shall have a pit for the plants, as I 
have a strong suspicion that ‘things’ are 
going to freeze in this cottage before 
spring. Before another winter we hope to 
have much of the cold shut out. 

Apples are rotting very badly, and it is 
such a pity; for I never saw finer fruit 
than is grown in the orchards hereabouts. 
We find our little evaporator quite a con- 
venience, as we can put in the rainy or 
cold days drying our apples. One should 
have not only an evaporator, but a good 
cider mill, and a big brass kettle, in order 
to get something out of the orchard when 
apples refuse to ‘‘keep,"’ in the way of 
dried fruit, apple vinegar and apple butter, 
for marketing. 

I want to tell Mr. Lyon that I was try- 
ing to select ‘seed corn” from the field, 
when his “Notes"’ appeared Oct. 8, and I 
did not know very much about the busi- 
ness; but after I read his notes on select- 
ing seed corn from the field I felt quite 
competent to “go ahead,” and so I will 
thank kim here for the information. 

Little Helen is learning to harness and 
hitch up the team of work horses. The 
question as to whether the straps, buckles, 
rings and snaps are properly adjusted is 
generally submitted to me for decision, 
and, as I know very little more about 
such things than she does, the gude mon, 
as the darkey says, “like to kill his fool 
self a-laughin’'"’ at results. He says he 
never knew before in how many different 
ways a harness could be put onto a horse, 
and the horse hitched to the wagon. Some 
of “our ways" are perfectly marvelous. 
What's the difference, so the team works 
all right? HELEN WATTS McVEY. 

Wright Co., Mo. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It ts claimed 
that more herring are eaten than any oth- 
er kind of fish. This may be due to the 
fact that there are more herring than any 
other sort of fish in the waters of the uni- 
verse—if such is a fact. At the same time 
it may be said that a fine smoked Potomac 
herring, properly cooked and basted with 
good butter, accompanied by an enticing 
old-fashioned Virginia corn pone, is a dish 
not to be despised. 

s- ef 

WINTERY WEATHER.—On November 
9th Washington was visited by a touch of 
the storm king’s power. The treetops 
agleam with tints of crimson and gold, 
were for a period shrouded in robes of 
white. The snow, however, soon disap- 
peared and the foliage, touched by the 
frost king’s icy hand, has assumed an in- 
tenser hue and more exquisite gradations 
of colors—colors that await the accuracy 
and felicity of touch and taste of the true 





artist who can, ere the splendid scene van- 
ishes, transfer the fading glory to can- 
vas. Listless, indeed, is the person who is 
not impressed by the autumnal display of 
such a panorama 


tistic 


a panorama of such ar- 
that immediately 
mands the admiration of all 

**e 


splendor com- 


WILD 
“Gazette” 


DUCKS,.—The Alexandria (Va.) 
says that ‘within the past week 
crow, mallard, red-head and other varie- 
ties of duck, water witches, teal and the 
like have become very plentiful on the 
river between this city and Washington 


It is estimated that Saturday evening 
there were 20,000 water-witches on the 
flats off Four Mile Run, and with them 
were numerous valuable ducks. Mr. Jo- 


seph Moore, who was out about an hour, 
bagged sixty-eight ducks, and other hunt- 
ers report good = luck Mr. 
Charles Dean hunting on the flats near 
Glymont, came home with 120 ducks in his 
bag. Numbers of crow ducks were hawk- 
ed about the city yesterday evening sell- 
ing at 15 cents apiece.” 
Washingion, D. Cc. S.F 


equally as 


GILLESPIE. 


PRACTICAL FARM PAPER—73. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A stiff north- 
western wind blows this 12th day of No- 
vember, and the mercury stands at 34 de- 
grees; it was 22 degrees at 6 o'clock this 
morning. 

NOTES BY THE WAY.—I have seen a 
great deal of our great country in the 
past three weeks in my travels of over 1,500 
miles. A few weeks ago I wrote of South- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee; since that I 
have crossed Indiana and Illinois by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern. I not- 
ed there is more hay along this road than 
any other I have traveled on, and from 
Vincennes, Ind., to Sandoval, IIL, there 
was the largest wheat I have seen. I have 
great fears for the safety of the wheat. 
Most of it is very small, and that which is 
large all seems full of Hessian fly. It 
seems as if winter were going to set in 
early, and if it does there must surely be 
a short crop the coming harvest. 

Prof. Webster of the Ohio State Agricul- 
tural Station that there are more 
parasitic affecting the fly than 
usual; we have much to hope from these 
beneficial parasites. 

The editor knows of my visit to the 
“Missouri! Botanical Garden,’ and will 
hereby tender my thanks to Dr. Trelease, 
Prof. Irish and Superintendent Gurney for 
many favors shown. Every citizen of 
your great state has just reason to be 
proud of the magnificent garden, and 
should revere the memory of Henry Shaw 
for his generous gift. 

Although it may not be strictly along 
the lines of practical agriculture, I feel 
constrained to remark that our rich men 
have been pretty kind to the common peo- 
ple after all. The gifts of Shaw, Girard, 
Carnegie, tockefeller, Vanderbilt, Pull- 
man, Corcoran, Springer, West, Davidson 
and many others stand as enduring monu- 
ments to the kindly tie existing between 
rich and poor as children of one common 
Father. 

One cannot fail to notice that most of 
the corn was put into shock this season. 
The use of the shredder is becoming more 
general. In a recent issue of a contem- 
porary agricultural journal, I remember 
Wm, McCleary writes: “Shredded fodder 
well stacked, and covered with wheat, 
will keep over a year without waste.” 
He suggests that rye straw or hay would 
make a safer cover, and says that he 
rakes down his fodder well: before put- 
ting on the straw. This is certainly a 
cheap way for those who are scarce of 
barn room to store feed. 

CURING BACON,—Dr. L. D. Morse in 
RURAL WORLD, Oct, 7, reminds us that 
the season for curing meat is near at 
hand. We have tried about all plans of 
meat curing and have gone back to the 
old dry-salt process. Rub the meat well 
on skin and flesh sides, and on the edges 
with dry salt, rub until you draw moist- 
ure and pack the meat skin side down on 
a bench or in a case or box with loose 
bottom. In 10 to 14 days the sides may 
be hung up to smoke. Shoulders and 
hams should be taken up in eight to 
twelve days, resalted as at first and 
packed down as before for the same 
period. They will then be ready to hang 
and smoke. 

Some farmers cut the sides in two pieces 
to make them more convenient to handle. 
It will be found more convenient for 
“the cook’’ to cut lengthwise the pieces. 
This leaves the fatter “back strip’’ suit- 
able for boiling with vegetables in one 
strip, and the leaner “belly side’ best 
adapted to frying in the other. 

Trim the hams and shoulders close and 
render the trimmings into lard and if 
pickled meat is to be made the top of the 
shoulders makes the very best. Pack into 
new clean barrel or keg, or into large 
stone jars, skin sides down after rub- 
bing with salt as directed for bacon. 
Make brine with well or spring water, 
using salt enough to make the brine carry 
an egg. Cover the meat with the brine 
and weight it down. Never, never, use 
rain or cistern water to make the brine, 
as in more than nine cases out of ten it 
will spoil the meat as soon as warm 
weather comes. 

A NUISANCE.—The crack of the shot- 
gun is heard in the land and the town 
loafer is around killing our game. He 
is not very saucy this year, as our new 
law makes it a serious offense to hunt 
without ‘“‘written permission of the owner 
or occupier of the land.” I shall sign no 
permits, and if I catch the sneaking 
skunk trapper who caught two_of the 
children's cats in his deadfalls it will be 
a sorry day for him. > D. LYON, 

fo. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 

Editor RURAL WOLD 
ing how many devices are used to exploit 
books. On receipt of one dollar they will 
ship you a 


It is astonish- 


series of 23 
dollar a month, for 32 
How easy! But I wouldn't be 
under obligation to pay any man in that 
shape, for that length of time, for 100 
volumes. Not I. I am fond of being inde- 


vols. and you 
can pay, say a 
months 


pendent 

One reason so many such publications 
are sold is the farming community is just 
waking up to the fact that the world is 


large and full of interest. The other night 


I was trying to reach home through as 
thick darkness as ever I knew. Not 
being familiar with the road I finally 
concluded to find a stopping place. Seeing 


a light on my right hand, I hallowed and 
in answer to my request was welcomed. 
The host is a of an old 
friend, so it turned out He owns 1,200 
acres of land and is a prosperous lowa 
cattleman. The farmstead was luxuri- 
ous in all it appointments. Enjoying it, I 
couldn't help thinking of Sybaris and its 
people, the Sybarites 

I wish I could find a 
every farmstead, Not 
pamby, goody, goody 
Elder Brother, 


bachelor, son 


good library in 

those namby, 
books styled “Our 
“Mother, Home and 
Heaven."’ I wouldn't have such books. 
Not I. I would not give ten cents for ten 
cords of them, unless it was to kindle 
fires, or other menial services. 

I got my potatoes, cabbage, etc., etc., 
intd the cellar in good season. But I know 
a number who lost the heft of theirs 
through the freezing. Some do not learn, 
even when they pay costly for their les- 
sons. A great deal of corn is yet in the 
field. A buyer of grain told me this week 
that he was giving 28 cents for 75 pounds 
year’s white corn. So much corn in these 
ends is straw fallen, as it were, and the 
of ears, new corn; and 35 cents for last 
ends of the ears are, when they touch the 
ground, badly damaged. Corn will not 
be very cheap at least for a year to come. 

Chickens, however, are cheap, 5 cents. 
Parsons are in clover, as it were. But 
the kind of chicken I prefer is good beef. 
The matron, however, is of a different 
opinion, She says she never raised so 
fine a flock of chickens in her life. So 
she treats the family on poultry 
week. “It's a saving,”’ she says. 

A neighbor of mine, when I was on the 
old homestead, is also here, one of his girls 
being teacher of Latin in college; another 
going to college, and yet another is resting 
at home, being just from India. She is 
that Miss Josie Stahl who rescued her 
scholars that terrible night when the side 
of the mountain slipped down into the 
valley at Darjiling and overwhelmed so 
many. Our farms are in sight of each 
other. He is alone, but stays on the farm 
during the summer, but with these 
daughters during the winter. 

We were talking of our renters. He 
said that he had a good worker on his 
farm, but he was not worth a nickel to 
keep the farm in shape. If a wire got 
broken or loose, it staid so, so far as he 
was concerned. If a board got loose it 
was the same. If the cultivation of 
the corn destroyed the cockleburs, all right, 
but if it did not, he never used a hoe to 
kill them. And it was thus with every- 
thing connected with his farming. He 
said that he was at times discouraged 
over the matter, and asks me how I 
got along with my tenants. 

I replied that I had a first-class man. 
That he kept the farm in better shape 
than I did myself. So for cockleburs, he 
told me that when he and his force went 
through the corn that year with the 
hoe, they just found 40, for he counted 
them. There was a large crop of corn, 
When a new post was wanted he put it 
in, as my woods were handy and he had 
always a pile of posts on hand. The 
manure was never allowed to accumu- 
late, and the barns and buildings were 
kept in first-class order. 

Mr, 8. asked: “How long have you had 
him?"’ 

I replied: “Ten years. At first he 
lived in the house I first bulit, a good 
house, though rather small. Now he 
lives in the large house since I moved to 
this place.”’ 

: oe him as long as you can,” said he. 

I replied, “I will. He tells me that he 
could buy an eighty and pay for it if 
so disposed. But the fact is, an eighty 
wouldn't accommodate his stock, and so 
he stays. I suppose when he is able to buy 
and pay for a quarter section he will 
leave.”’ 

My friend is one of the best men that 
ever I knew. But his experience is that 
of the majority of men who rent their 
land. And it is the carelessness of the 
tenant that makes it difficult to rent and 
makes the terms harder. I have no 
doubt but that my friend is a generous 
landlord. That is his character. He has 
that name wherever he is known, and his 
farm is very fertile. 

For my part, I delight to see my tenant 
do well. I rent on the shares and do better 
than those around me who rent for cash. 
This is due to the quality of the renter. 
Let my tenant reader and friends re- 
member this. I do well because he does 
well. I get every ear and grain due me, 
and it is cared for as he cares for his 
share. If I thought that he were not 
honest, or that he betrayed my confidence, 
he would go as soon as I could be clear 


every 


of him. In addition to that, I myself 46 
my level best to deal with him, and 
everybody else, uprightly. And I am 


eonvinced that my tenant believes that I 
do. 1 am always uneasy when I am talk- 
ing to anybody who acts as if he thought 
that I were trying to take advantage of 
him in a deal. I will be rid of suspicious 
persons at once; for I will not deal with 
them. Thank the good Lord, I don’t 
have to. I keep in mind a searching in- 
quisition to which I shall be subjected 
some time or other. The foregoing are 
my conclusions on renting land. The safe 
rule in it, as in everything else is, “To 
do unto others as you would them do unto 
' EDWARD B. HEATON. 





you.” 
Warren Co., Ia. 
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THE MISSOURI DAIRY INDUSTRY 





Is Coming to the Front in Good Shape. 





The officials of the State Dairy Associa- 
tion declared that the eleventh annual 
meeting of the association, to be held in 
Kansas City, Dec. 20-22, would be “a mark- 
er,” and proof that it will be is presented 
on this page in the shape of the program 
of the convention It certainly presents 
an array of talent seldom brought togeth- 
er in a dairy meeting in any state, and 
the feast of good things will surely bring 


out a large attendance of Missouri and 
Kansas dairymen. 

Friends of the dairy industry 
tributed liberally to the expense 
mium fund and a large display of Missouri 
butter and cheese may reasonably be ex- 
pected. Few states, even among the so- 
called leading dairy states, offer so fine a 
program or so much premium money as 
does Missouri for the coming convention. 
It is now for the dairymen of the state to 
respond with their presence and so profit 
by the effort that is being made for the 
advancement of their interest. We trust 
this is the beginning of a movement for- 
ward that will put Missouri to the front 
as a dairy state. 

In this connection it is with pleasure 
that we refer to what appears in another 
column respecting the course in dairying 
at the Missouri Agricultural College. 


have con- 
and pre- 


REGARDING CREAM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Does cream 
always make butter in a given time when 
at a certain temperature? 

What should be the temperature of 
cream when put in the churn? 

Is there a difference in the cream from 
the milk of different cows as to the time 
needed for churning? 

If I churn the cream from our old cow's 
milk by itself butter will not come unless 
the cream is so warm that the butter 
comes too soft. In the winter the cream 
froths to the top of the churn unless made 
too warm for firm butter. The cream 
seems to do better when mixed with other 
cream. MRS. H. A. H. 

Lebanon, Mo. 

The length of time it takes to bring but- 
ter from cream when churned at a given 
temperature will vary considerably from a 
number of causes. Everything else being 
equal there may be a marked difference 
in this respect in the cream from different 
cows. Cream from Jersey cows will gen- 
erally churn much more quickly than that 
from Holsteins. 

To understand why this is the case one 
must know that the fat which finally ap- 
pears as butter exists in the fresh milk 
in the form of very minute globules of fat, 
so small that they can only be seen by the 
aid of a powerful microscope and millions 
of which exist in a single drop of milk. 

These globules of fat, even though so 
small, still vary much in size in the milk 
from the same cow and in that from 
different cows. The globules, too, de- 
crease in size as time elapses from calv- 
ing. 

As these particles of fat are the light- 
est in weight of any portion of the milk, 
the result is when milk is allowed to stand 
they rise to the surface and form what we 
call cream. The larger the globules the 
quicker they rise to the surface. It is be- 
cause of this fact that under the same 
conditions milk from some cows will throw 
up its cream much quicker than will the 
milk from others, The first cream to 
rise is that formed by the large globules. 
Milk from a fresh cow will throw up the 
cream much quicker than will that from a 
cow that has been giving milking some 
months, and as time elapses the smaller 
will the fat globules become, and the long- 
er will it take to get the cream out of 
the milk by the setting system. 

When it comes to churning, the size of 
these globules again cuts a figure; the 
larger the globules the more readily are 
they massed together under the agitation 
in churning and the quicker will the 
churning be done. 

Rich, heavy cream will churn much 
more quickly than will cream that has a 
larger proportion of milk. Feed will also 
affect the churning time; dry feed will 
lengthen the time and so will cottonseed 
meal. 

Thus it is seen that there are several 
factors affecting the time required in 
churning and from this it follows that the 
temperature at which the cream should be 
put in the churn must be modified to suit 
the conditions. 

When cream is rich in butter fat, such 
as can be obtained with a separator, con- 
taining 30 to 35 per cent of fat, the tem- 
perature of the cream can be low, usually 
from 52 to 5 degrees F. With deep cold- 
setting the cream will be much thinner, 
containing more milk and lower per cent 
of fat. It will be necessary to churn such 
cream at 60 to 62 degrees. Cream from 
shallow setting, if carefully skimmed so 
as to be quite free of milk, can be churn- 
ed at a lower temperature than that from 
deep setting. 

If it is possible to do so cream from a 
cow that has been a long time in milk 
should be mixed with that from a fresh 
cow 


Some Jersey blood in the dairy herd will 
have a good effect on the churning, having 
a@ tendency to shorten the time required 

“pr the operation and permitting a lower 
@mperature, which is always desirable. 


Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA. 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs. Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer. 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of it and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


That acts on al] the digestive organs, 
cures dyspepsia, and gives permanent vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

Hoop’s PiLLs cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 

















Maggie, 


OPHIS’ EXILE 34652, the sire of Pauline’s Bessie, 





test 15 Ibs. 


12 oz.; Sloan's 
40 lbs. of 6 per cent milk daily; 2nd Ida’s Bessie that sold for $250 at 
public sale, and Exile’s Goldie that sold for $200 at one year old. Ophis’ Exile is a 
7 per cent son of Exile of St. L., and is owned by Settles & Settles, 
who are advertising bulls for sale in this issue. 


Palmyra, Mo., 








Kansas City, Mo., 


SECOND SESSION, 
“What Patrons Should Know,” W. 


tan, Kas. 


Solo by Miss Holmes, Lincoln, Neb. 


THIRD SESSION, 

Music. 

“The State’s Duty 
“The Cost of Ignorance,’’ Hon. E. 
“The Missouri Cow,"’ Mrs. Geo. E. 
“A State Dairy Commissioner,” J. E. 


“Cheese Making on the Farm,’’ W. 
“Caldwell Co. Cheese Industry,” G. A. 
“Silos and Ensilage”’ (illustrated), 


Music. 
“Law's Limitations,”’ 


“Educating Dairymen,” 
“Cow Peas,’’ John Patterson, Kirksville, 


address the convention at this session. 

SEVE 

‘“‘When the Veterinarian Is Wanted,” Dr. 
Columbia, Mo. 


“Handling Milk for City Trade,"’ Dr. 
“Acid Tests’’ (illustrated), Prof. E. 





EIGHTH SESSION, 


“The Last % Tenth and % Cent,”’ 
Final Resolutions. 


Following 
account of the llth annual convention: 
Brady, Meriden Cr’y Co., 
A. W. Bear Com. Co., 
Aaeon & Co., 
Missouri Dairy Co., 
K. C. Ice & Cld Storage Co., 


Cc. E. 


Oo F. 
English Supply & Eng. Co., Kansas City, Mo 


Cc. Cc. 


W. F. Helm Com. Co., 


Cc. EB. 


Christ M. Fering & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Lees E. Bower, Kansas City, Mo 
Ward Bros., 
McFarland & Black, Kansas City, Mo 


Gus. Sauer, Kansas City, Mo............... 


A. 8. Haines & Son, Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Dickey Dairy .Co, Kansas City, Mo........ 
Midland Dairy Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Kansas City Creamery Co., Kansas City, 





Francis D. Moulton & Co., Chicago, Ill 
DeLaval Separator Co., 
Genessee Salt Co., 
Wells Richardson Butter Color Co., 
Cornish & Co., 
Tivy & Eimer Butter Com. Co., St. Louis, } 
Hilmer-Scheitlin Com. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 


Hofman Bros. Produce Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Chas. A. Sweet Prov. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


This cup is presented by Levi Chubbuck. 


dairy butter. 
tory, shall be classed as creamery butter. 


Kansas City Wednesday, Dec. 19. 
E. Brady, Kansas City, Mo. 





DEC. 
W. Marple, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Scrub Cows and Scrub Dairymen,”’ Prof. D. H. Otis, Kan. Agi. College, Manhat- 


“The Feeding Problem on the Small Farm, 


N, DE‘ *, 20, 


FOURTH SESSION, DEC. 21, 

This session will be devoted to examining competitors for two prizes, one of $15 

and the other of $10, in cash, to be given to the patrons of creameries, cheese fac- 

tories or milk shipping stations who answer most correctly a set of questions rela- 
tive to producing and handling milk. The examination will be oral and public. 


FIFTH SE SSION, D DEC 
A. Stevens, 
Umstott, Mirabile, Mo. 

Euclid N. Cobb, Monmouth, Ill. 


Hon. G. A. Ellis, Mem, 8t. 
Prof. G. L. McKay, Ia. Agl. Col., 


Major H. E. Alvord, Chief of Dairy Division 


Crowell, 
W. Curtis, Council Grove, Kan. 
DEC, 
“Feeding the Calf,’’ D. P. Ashburn, former Pres. Neb. Dairy Assn., 
“The Feeding Problem,” Prof. A. L. Haecker, 
“The Hand Separator,” J. W. Halstead, Lawson, Mo. 

R. H. Pethebridge, St. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo.,.... 
Kansas City, Mo............ . 
PEMRGRS CEE, BED cc ccccenesedvecscccess 
Kansas City, Mo............ 
Kansas City, Mo 
People’s Ice Co., Kansas City, Mo.............. 
Hill & Co., Kansas City, Mo.............. 
J. E. Chandler, Kansas City, Mo................ 
Chandler, Kansas City, Mo................ 


Hurst & Co., Kansas City, Mo.................5. 
Clemons, Kansas City, Mo............... 
Kansas City, Mo....... 
Papendick Pro. Co., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
J. A. Findlay, Kansas City, Mo................. 
Walker, Kansas City, Mo.................. 
McKinner & Co., Kansas City, Mo............... 
R. B. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.........sscesccces 


EE GIs. MP r ev ccescccacccdcces 


Kellog & Phillips, Kansas City, Mo............ 
G. W. Mosier, Kansas City, Mo.................. 
H. Kesting, Kansas City, Mo...................5 


Standard Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo.............. 
A. J. Fudge & Co., Kansas City, Mo............ 
W. A. Disbrow, Kansas City, Mo................ 


Mo.. 
Kansas City Packer, Kansas City, Mo..%...... 


Chicago, Til............ 
SE, Elvis ceases enaetdus tl, 


Hudson Bros. Com. Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
PREMIUMS AND RULES. 
The cash premium fund will be divided pro rata according to the score among 


exhibitors of butter and cheese bisa entries score 90 points and over. 
A SILVER CUP. 


The person exhibiting the butter that receives the highest score will be given the 
custody for one year of a silver cup valued at $25, 
under similar conditions at subsequent conventions; provided, that when one person 
shall have won the cup three times in succession it shall become his or her property. 


RULES. 
Creamery butter must be exhibited in packages of not 
weight; dairy butter in packages of not less than 10 pounds weight, or if in roll or 
print, not less than five-pound lots; cheese not less than 25 pounds to constitute an 
entry. Only one entry from a single creamery, factory or farm can compete for 
premiums, but additional entries will be scored. 
Butter and cheese will be scored according to the following scale: 
Butter—Flavor, 45; texture, 25; color, 15; salting, 10; packing, 5; total, 100. 
Cheese—Flavor, 40; texture, 30; style, 12; salting, 8; color, 10; total, 100. 
Butter from the milk of a single herd of cows, owned by one person, firm or 
company, and made on the premises where the milk is produced, shall be classed as 
Butter from the mixed milk or cream, gathered and brought to the 
factory from two or more herds, owned by different persons and made in the fac- 


PROGRAM 
Eleventh Annual 
Missouri State Dairymen’s Association, 
To be held at 
December 20-21,22, 1900. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Thursday, December 20, 10 a. m. 
Call to order by the President. 
Address of Welcome by Mayor Jas. A. Reed. 
Response by President Norman J. Colman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Meeting 


2, 2 P. M. 


" H. C. Goodrich, Calhoun, Mo. 


. 


7:30 P. M. 


,” Prof. H. J. Waters, Dean, Mo. Agl. College. 

M. Wentworth, Marshalitown, Ia. 
Dugan (May Myrtle), Sedalia, Mo. 
Brady, Kansas City, Mo. 


9A. Mz. 


21,2P. M 
Garden City, Mo. 


SIXTH SESSION, DEC. 21, 7:30 P. M. 


Bd, of Agl., Appleton City, Mo. 
Ames, Ia. 

Mo, 

U. 8. Dept. 


of Agl., is expected to 


INTH SESSION, DEC. 22, 8 A. M, 
Business session of the Dairymen’s Association from 8 a. m, 


till 10 a. m. 
D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


22,2 P. M. 
Gibson, Neb. 
Neb. Agl. College, Lincoln, Neb. 


Louis, Mo. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 
are the names of contributors to the premium 


and expense fund on 

























Elgin, Ill 
Helter Merz Butter Color Co., New York City 
St. PRUE, BARS 605 c ns 0c ccccccceecs 


this to be again competed for 


less than 2% pounds 


Apply for entry tags to the secretary. Ship goods, charges prepaid, to arrive in 
Address to Missouri Dairy Association, care J. 


HEADQUARTERS. 
The Centropolis Hotel, Fifth street and Grand avenue, will be headquarters. The 
sessions of the conventton will be held inthe hotel auditorium, and the exhibit room 
is also in the hotel building, both of which are accessible from the hotel lobby. 
Cars to the Union Station pass the hotel door. 
RAILROAD RATES. 
A rate of one and ene-third fare for the round trip on the certificate plan has 
been granted on all roads in Missouri, provided 100 or more certificates are presented. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
LEVI CHUBBUCK, Secretary, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


President. 


COURSE IN DAIRYING. 





Latest Venture of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College. 





Columbia, Mo., November 21.—The Agri- 
cultural College of Missouri University has 
taken up the subject of dairying for spe- 
cial attention and endeavor. The vast im- 
portance of this can not be generally real- 
ized without explanation. It means that, 
after devoting years to the question of 
agriculture and horticulture respectively, 
the authorities of the college have reached 
the subject of dairying, and will take it 
next in hand. In order to bring the atten- 
tion of the students and others to bear 
upon the subjeet and encourage and pro- 
mote this industry, the authorities of the 
Missouri Agricultural College have re- 
solved to offer a large number of prizes to 
the students who show special knowledge 
and efficiency in the study of dairying. 
This applies to the students of the short 
winter courses now being offered in agri- 
culture, and especially designed to call at- 
tention to the importance of this depart- 
ment, which is established for the purpose 
of rendering free instruction to all who 
desire further knowledge concerning a 
subject which fs destined to become one 
of the leading industries of Missouri and to 
bring untold millions to enterprising 
farmers who have been brought to real- 
ize the immense financial importance of 
scientific dairying. 

Dr. H. J. Waters, when questioned to- 
day, expressed himself in no uncertain 
terms concerning this branch of farming, 
which has been rather neglected in Mis- 
souri, although successfully conducted in 
other states. Dr. Waters thinks that a 
general renewal of dairying throughout 
Missouri will mean millions to the state. 
The short winter courses in agriculture at 
the Missouri University have been an im- 
portant feature for several years, and the 
attendance has been steadily increasing. 
The course of instruction creates a 
broad field and will doubtless be extend- 
ed still further in future. The prizes for 
ability shown on the subject of dairying 
are designed simply to call special atten- 
tion to this branch, and will in no way in- 
fluence the other courses. 

The Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company of Kansas City offers $50 for the 
best essay on the adaptability of Missouri 
to dairying. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture offers two prizes, $40 each, for the 
student showing the greatest efficiency in 
judging beef and dairy cattle. 





DEVELOPING A HEIFER. 


Our correspondent Euclid N. Cobb 
(“Buff Jersey’’) addressed the late meet- 
ing of the Illinois Jersey Cattle Club on 
‘‘Developing a Heifer.”” His remarks were 
as follows: 

THE PARENTS.—The first essential in 
rearing a heifer is having the right kind 
of a sire and dam, and giving them proper 
attention. Let us first consider the bull. 
We will take it for granted his breeding is 
all right. We must then, to insure strong, 
hearty calves, feed and care for him to 
keep him in prime physical condition. I 
have found a ration that is suitable for a 
cow is also suitable for the bull. The 
most vital of all is exercise. The worst 
enemy of the Jersey interests of Amer- 
ica to-day is pampered bulls, bulls that 
are tied day after day and week after 
week, or at best given a small inclosure to 
walk in. What every bull requires is some 
method by which, he will take exercise 
that can be gauged _» suit weather condi- 
tions. If very warm, less exercise is re- 
quired than when cooler. I have found 
the tread power the best means to that 
end. It can be regulated as to speed and 
the length of time managed and the pow- 
er developed can be made use of in many 
ways. While we are handling the bull he 
is given an education which does not in 
the least hurt him. We have at the head 
of our herd a Landseer bull that is as 
handy as many horses; well broken to 
eart, cultivator and hay fork, as well as 
under saddle. His exercise causes him to 
be as tractable as any of our cows; a one- 
fourth inch rope is as heavy as he requires 
to hold him. Two years ago when we 
placed him at the head of our herd, we 
found his calves came small and weak. 
When a calf was dropped any distance 
from barn we would be obliged to hitch up 
& horse to bring it In. Now, after a year 
and one-half of good exercise, his calves 
come strong, big fellows, and can follow 
their dams home from the farthest part of 
any of our pastures; they are good feed- 
ers from start and grow rapidly. 

Last week we bought a Landseer bull 
of a breeder who has cut and ground all 
of his feed for a small herd of Jerseys 
with him since he was two years of age. 
He is now five. I visited his herd some 
18 months ago and found his calves to be 
as fine as one would wish to see. If you 
would get strong, growthy heifers, work 
your bulls. 

THE HEIFER.—We now take the heif- 
er in hand. Our herd manager does not al- 
low a calf to suck atall. It is taken away 
at once and fed by hand, and if possible, 
is removed from hearing of its dam. It 
is tied for some days by itself, or till such 
time as it takes to teach it to drink 
readily, when it is put in a lot with others, 
Stanchions are provided and so partitioned 
off that the calves when fed can not reach 
each other. This prevents the habit of 
sucking each other’s ears, one of the worst 
habits calves can form. Galvanized pails 
are provided for feeding milk, and a 
manger divided off for the grain feed. A 
thermometer and scales are used each 
time, and calves are only fed what will 
be readily taken, We never feed more; 
than 4 pounds to young calves, and often 
3 pounds twice per day. 
They get whole milk for ten days, then 
one pound of skim milk is added to each 
feed for a few days, then two pounds, and 
so on up to the 15th or 20th day, when all 
skim milk is used. We have found flax- 
seed meal one of the best of feeds to put 
in the milk to take placé of créarm or but- 
ter fat; a pinch put in milk dry is best 
way, increasing up to two or three ounces. 
A variety of grains can be fed later, keep- 
ing in mind that an excess of protein is 
necessary. 

What we want to do is to keep our 
heifer growing rapidly from the start till 
she freshens. Two or three weeks before 
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Money for 
Retired Ministers 


School teachers, or others seek- 
ing outdoor work. We offer good 
pay to the best agents, those of 
experience, and who can be relied 


upon for faithful work. We want 
good people, those with tact and 
energy, good address. 


A Large Commission 
for Every Subscriber 


—new or old—you get for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post —and 
$18,000, to be distributed among 
764 best-agents at the end of 
the season. 


The Cértis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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she is due to freshen, which should be at 
two years of age, put her in milk herd, 
give her a stall and teach her cow habits. 
Go to her regularly twice per day, and 
when milking remainder of herd, handle 
her udder and teats, so that when she 
freshens she will be broken. Our work 
is not finished at this stage. We must so 
handle and feed her that she will not 
shrink in flow of milk on account of 
flies, drought or cold weather. We must 
remember she is a heifer up to 5 years of 
age. Good care and feed will make her 


increase in yield up to that age. Keep a 
daily milk record of her yield, and for 
that matter of every individual in your 
barn; it will do more to spur you on to 
better results than any one thing you may 
I know this from 15 years of experi- 
ence in this line of work. 


FEEDING THE DAIRY COw. 





We do not believe in stuffing cows in- 
discriminately with expensive grain foods. 
Scientists have formulated certain stand- 
ards. Until recent years the standard 
daily ration for a cow weighing 1,000 
pounds was 24 pounds of dry matter, 2.5 
pounds protein, 12.5 pounds of carbohy- 
drates, and about half a pound of fat. 
But in general practice it was found that 
this standard could not be followed, since 
some cows could not digest and assimilate 
so much, while others needed more. 

So another standard was formulated in 
which the amount of milk yielded daily 
was made the basis. But we find that 
the formula is as defective as was the first 
one prescribed, because milk varies great- 
ly in regard to the amount of solids it con- 
tains. A cow that gives milk containing 
a very high per cent of solids needs more 
food to produce a given quantity of milk 
than is required by one giving milk con- 
taining relatively, a small per cent of 
solids, The milk that is brought to our 
creameries generally tests from 3.5 to 4 
per cent fat, and with such milk the per 
cent of fat is a fair index of the amount 
of casein there is in her milk. 

Now, since casein is a product of pro- 
tein in feed, and since casein and fat run 
parallel in the ordinary milk, or nearly so, 
we know very closely how much protein a 
cow needs by ascertaining her weekly 
yield of butter fat. In round numbers— 
and farmers can only deal with such in 
daily practice—if your grain mixture with 
the coarse feed makes a balanced ration 
you will find it necessary to maintain the 
milk flow, to feed as many pounds of 
grain daily as the cow yields butter fat in 
a week. 

We know at the close of each week the 
exact amount of butter fat yielded by 
each cow, and this tells us how much 
grain each cow will need to maintain her 
flow. We find it is much safer to make her 
yield the basis of her ration than to feed 
more than her yield calls for, in the hope 
that an increase in feed will increase her 
flow; for, as a rule, it will not do it. If 
her system is in a condition to yield more 
she will do it for a few weeks at a slight 


reduction in body weight, and at the 
close of the week, if she has increased in 
yield of butter fat, the ration is then ad- 
justed to the yield 

In this way our cows are kept at full 
flow, are kept in fine working condition 
the year through, and are not thrown off 
their feed. This is the secret why our sta- 
tion herd is yielding on an average 6,500 
pounds of milk per year, while the or- 
dinary cow, as handled by the average 
creamery patron, gives only 3,000 pounds.— 
Prof. T. L. Haecker in Dairy Record. 





INTERNATIONAL STOCK BOOK, 
A Beautiful Book That Every Man Who 








Has Horses, Cattle, Hogs or Sheep 
Should Have. 
The International Food Company of 


Minneapolis, Minn., will send to all who 
will send their address and answer four 
questions which appear in their adver- 
tisement, a copy of their $3,000 illustrated 
stock book. This is the largest stock food 
factory in the world. The book issued 
by the company is the finest ever pre- 
sented by any such concern. It is remark- 
able that so large a book and so expensive 
a one will be sent to all who ask for it. 
One thing must be the conclusion of those 
who receive the book, and that is that 
the company certainly manufactures a 
stock food and remedy for diseases which 
is all and more than is claimed for them. 
If the food were a cheap article certainly 
no concern would waste money giving 
away books of the kind that is being 
sent out by the International Food Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. The book is so val- 
uable that those who are not eligible to 
receive it 0rr ihe omngiens named should 
order one and pay for 

get out the present edition, and they are 
supposed to get into the hands of farmers 
and others who are raising horses, cattle, 
hogs, sheep or poultry. Because the book 

sa handsome affair and full of interesting 
8 hen to men, women and children, it 
cannot be given to those who are not in 
the stock business of some kind. The 





book contains 187 colored engravings of 
celebrated horses, cattle and hogs. It 
tells of the different breeds and gives 
practical points on breeding and the gen- 
eral care of stock. It tells you how to 
fatten your stock, how to detect disease, 
and how to doctor. There are handsome 
pictures of horses which have a reputa- 
tion all over the world; tells their pedi- 
gree and racing records. You will find 
the pictures of the world’s premium win- 
ning cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 

From this book you will get an idea < 
how to construct a poultry house. 
book contains 160 pages and should be in 
every home. It is a good thing for the 
children, for they learn something about 
the live stock and poultry, and by increas- 
ing their admiration and interest in such 
animals make them better men and wom- 
en. There is a world of useful information 
and influence in the book, and it is little 
short of magnanimous in the Interna- 
tional Food Company in supplying the 
people with them member the com- 
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Barred Rock anJ Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels and Pullets. Show birds and Sesame 
breeders. I won at St. Louis, Jan. , 1900, o1 
2d on cockere)s, 42 puree.) ae pullet | 20 com- 
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Horticulture. 


MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; 484 annual meeting at Farm- 
ington, Mo., Dec. 4-6, 1900. W. F. Murray, 
Oregon, Mo., President; L. A. Goodman, 
Kansas City, Mo., Secretary. 

ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; 45th annual meeting at Cham- 
paign, IIL, Dee. 11-13, 1990. H. M. Dunlap, 
Savoy, IL, President; L. R. Bryant, 
Princeton, Il, Secretary. 

KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; 34th annual meeting at Tope- 
ka, Kan., Dec. 27-29, 1900. Fred Wellhouse, 
‘opeka, Kan., President; W. H. Barnes, 
ka, Kan., Secretary. 














HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


LATE PLANTING OF RASPBERRY 
PLANTS.—One asks, how late can one set 

it raspberry plants? It will do to plant 
them just as late as the ground will per- 
mit, if the plants get a good covering as 
soon as they are planted. Strawberry 
plants can be set out with similar treat- 
ment. I planted out a row 60 yards long 
on the Mth of this month. 

ICE FLOWERS.—Just now one of my 
grandsons brought in a curiosity. On a 
plant of the buck bush family, the sap 
had oozed out near the base and formed 
into leaves of ice. Some were shaped like 
lilies and some closed like buds ready to 
open. They were two inches long. On 
handing them to me, my grandson said: 
“Did you ever see flowers in winter out- 
door?” “Ice,” was my answer. The 
petals are as thin as writing paper and 
are as white as snow. The report was, 
“The hills are full of them.”” I have seen 
many queer formations of ice in my 
time, but never anything like these. . 

Nov. 16, at 8 a. m., the mercury stood at 
32 degrees: It rafned and the rain was 
frozen as it came to the ground. 

If favorable weather permitted my in- 
tention was to destroy all the rubbish 
around the place that would be a harbor 
for insects. My grounds are in bad con- 
dition. Not being able to do a good day's 
work for over two months, the weeds took 
the lead, and now winter may set in ere 
I can put things in order. 

My thanks to many of our readers who 
have expressed their sympathy and their 
good wishes for my recovery. Whether I 
will ever be a sound man again or not I 
cannot tell. There is constant pain in my 
back and I am not able to do any hard 
work. I feel as if the last two months 
have made me ten years older. It would 
be wrong to complain, as I have been 
blessed with good health and sound limbs 
beyond the years usually allotted to man. 

Yesterday I planted over a half bushel 
of Paragon chestnuts three feet apart and 
four inches apart in the rows, and three 
inches deep. There are no squirrels, and 
the mice don’t seem to be on the ground. 
I have one peck to mix with sand and 
keep in the cellar until spring. This will 
give the relative success of the different 
treatments. 

GRAPE VINES.—These can now be 
pruned, and if the wood is for cuttings, 
these can be dressed and buried in the 
ground. Cover them six inches with soil 
in some well drained spot. When I wish 
to save the wood for propagating, I go 
through and cut the vines loose from the 
treilis, cutting off all the useless wood and 
tendrils. Afterwards I prune and take 
the wood into the house and dress the 
cuttings in a warm room, This suits me 
just now, as I cannot do regular outdoor 
work. I have several orders for cut- 
tings and while the subject is up I will tell 
how they are dressed. If short jointed, 
they are made from 8 to 10 inches long. 
Cut them sloping under the bud at right 
angles with the bud and one-eighth of an 
inch below and one-half inch above the 
upper bud. Some long jointed wood will 
make a cutting of two eyes, which makes 


a good plant. The style of making cut- 
tings 15 inches long is, in my estimation, 
a waste of wood, and is additional labor 
in planting and digging up the plants af- 
terwards. Tie the cuttings in bundles of 
20 and bury six inches deep, flat or up- 
right, as each seems equally proper. In 
the spring they will sometimes be found 
calloused and the buds swelling. If 
they are then properly treated they will 
grow well, The Delaware, Norton and 
that class are hard to grow from cuttings 


in this latitude. 
SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 
THE MISSOURI HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Forty-Third Annual Meeting at Farming- 
ton, Mo., Dec. 4-6. 





An excellent program has been prepared 
for the coming meeting of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, which will be 
held next week at Farmington, Mo. Farm- 
ington is in St. Francois County, about 
6) miles south of St. Louis, near the Iron 
Mountain railroad, De Lassus being the 
railway station. The Missouri Pacific; 
Iron Mountain; Kansas City Southern; 
St. Louis and San Francisco; Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas; Kansas City, Fort 
Scott and Memphis, and the Wabash roads 
have all made a one-fare rate from sta- 
tions on their respective lines to De Las- 
sus and return. Free conveyances will be 
provided between the railroad station and 
Farmington. 

Secretary Goodman says: 

The 48d annual meeting of the state so- 
ciety will find some of our best fruit 
growers gathering in the southeastern 
part of the state to again discuss our fruit 
interests. 

We need, if possible, more than ever the 
combined wisdom of all to help solve some 
of the questions of to-day. The orchard, 
how best to grow, prune, cultivate and 
fertilize; the best plan of spraying; the 
study of the root rot; the great loss of 
ipples by the bitter rot; the cold storage 
problem; will all give us enough to think 

r study about. 

These are only a few of the questions on 
the program. Study the program and if 

u have any practical thoughts you can 
sive us on any of these topics feel free to 

so; you may be sure they will be ap- 
preciated. If you cannot come, write them 
it and send them to me. 

Discussion of the topics are a great fea- 
ture of our meetings; therefore come pre- 
pared to make your ideas or experiences 
known. Suggestions and questions will al- 
ways be welcomed. 

New apples will be gladly recognized 
provided a history of the apple is given in 

nection. Apples for identification will 
be named if possible. 

Most of the railroads give us a half 
rate, and hence we expect a good large 

ttendance, 

Premiums will be given on all apples 

wn and the fruit will then be packed 
‘or the Buffalo exhibit. We hope to see 


“ very fine lot of fruit on exhibition for 
‘hat purpose, 

\t Paris, with 73 barrels of fine apples 
S*nt over in March and 17 barrels sent 
over in October, we have been awarded a 


first prize at every one of the eleven dis- 
plays and at one of them two first prizes, 
and we are now expecting a grand sSweep- 
stake prize for our combined exhibit as a 
whole. 

At Buffalo we must uphold the honor of 
our state again, and hence we appeal to 
you to send us as many speciinens as you 
ean to this meeting. They will all be 
used to good advantage. You will get 
eredit for them at that exhibit and get an 
award at our meeting. 


There is much to learn and much to be 
learned; many things to do and many 


things to be done; questions to be dis- 
cussed, experiences to celate, mistakes to 
correct and facts to be established. It 
will pay you to meet with us; at least send 
your views in writing for publication. 

Invitations for the meetings of 1901 may 
be sent in at any time and they will re- 
ceive proper attention. 


ILLINOIS FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Salway 
spoken of some weeks ago proved to be a 
yellow freestone peach; some sold in our 
nearest city were said to be the finest 
peach they had seen this year, The trees 
are young, 80 we can scarcely expect 
them so large another year. The last 
peach was on the tree Oct. 22, and these 
peaches would have lasted into November 
had we and our neighbors not enjoyed 
them so well. 

This tree stood at the northeast end 
of the orchard and did not ripen as rapidly 
as the row on the south side. To inexperi- 
enced fruit growers (I am not much more 
myself and do not intend to offer ad- 
vice to such people as Judge Miller), I 
would say I do know that land should not 
be held so high that space between trees 
in an orchard should be economized. 
All the trees in our orchard are too near. 
On the south and west, where the sun 
could get full sway, there was no wormy 
fruit, but where the ground was rich and 
where the trees on the north and east 
were crowded, there was any amount of 
waste by {fnsects. We can always live 
and learn. 

I was out yesterday looking at the cur- 
rants and wondered how it would be to 
Store slips in the fall. Every spring, wher 
pruning, I set out a row of the pest 
shoots, and as the garden is small I can 
give to neighbors the surplus. Set the 
bushes, when rooted, around the garden, 
near the fence. I find those on the east 
side of the west fence do the best. Cur- 
rants do not need soil too rich. I noticed 
where manure was thrown cver and fell 
around some of the bushes in too liberal 
quantity, the bushes died. They need 
plenty of moisture. 

Roses, too, I find like to be protected 
from the strong western sun. One rose 
bush protected by a tree that shades part 
of the garden flower bed was loaded with 
roses, while the rest, standing out in the 
sun, had very few blooms. My knowledge 
of the names of roses is limited, and of 
the older ones I lost the book of those set 
out and do not remember only the La 
France, so cannot give the name of this 
fine pink rose that bloomed so well. The 
bud is a large one and when in full bloom 
the rose is almost single in appearance. I 
almost forgot to mention the fact that af- 
ter looking at the currants I read Judge 
Miller's article and was glad for the in- 
formation. When we need advice we can 
rely on what a little “King” in our neigh- 
borhood calls the “Full of World” paper. 

MARTHA J. DUNN. 

St. Clair Co., Ill. 





APPLE ROOT ROT. 





A disease commonly known ‘as the apple 
root rot is doing a great deal of damage 
to some orchards in Oklahoma. The dis- 
ease first attacks the small roots and 
then spreads to the smaller roots and 
trunk. The roots that are attacked die 
and decay very rapidly. The disease 
spreads rapidly along the roots and in 
about two years the entire root system of 
the tree is killed. Trees that were at- 
tacked in the summer of 1899 usually set 
a large crop of fruit in 1900. Many of the 
trees died before the fruit matured. If 
the trees are set deep the first symptoms 
are a lack of vigor and the yellow color 
of the leaves. The tree shows plainly the 
lack of food and moisture. If the tree is 
set shallow, dead leaves can be seen 
around the base of the trunk. Trees show 
a great tenacity of life and live for some 
time when there are but a few live roots. 

If the dead bark is examined thin lay- 
ers of a white velvety substance can be 
seen between the layers of bark. In the 
thick bark around the base of the trunk 
this white material is very often conspic- 
uous but can hardly be detected on the 
smaller roots. A mushroom is the cause 
of the disease. It seldom develops the 
fruit stalks and caps. The fruit stalks 
are sent up in thick clusters from the 
base of the trunk. The stalks are round, 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter and about two inches high. 
The cap is about the shape of an inverted 
thimble and is from one-half to one inch 
in diameter. The stalks and caps of this 
mushroom are edible. As will be seen 
from the foregoing the tree is starved by 
having the food supply shut off. 

This disease is not confined to any one 
variety or class of varieties. It attacks 
the cherry the same as the apple. There 
is no connection between this disease and 
any form of grafting, budding or soa 
planting, as there is ly pp 
to be. Neither is it confined to trees ship- 
ped from any definite locality or climate. 
It is, however, in so far as is known, 
confined to orchards that were set out on 
land formerly covered with timber. The 
disease is on the roots of the forest trees 
and lives for several years on the decay- 
ing roots left in the ground. It spreads 
from the dead roots to the growing roots 
of the orchard trees. It has been found 
in Missouri, Texas, California and Ten- 
Fressee. 

There is no known cure and the only 
preventive seems to be not to set the trees 
on infected land. One tree about five 
inches in diameter was very badly af- 
fected. The leaves were turning yellow 
and the tree showed little prospects of 
living until fall. On examination by the 
horticulturist of the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station at Stillwater three-fourths 
of the root system was dead and the dis- 
ease spreading rapidly. The dead roots 
were removed and ths dead wood and bark 
cut away. About 15 pounds of fresh, un- 
slacked lime was worked into the soil 
around the tree. This work was done on 
July 21. A light rain fell on July 20 and 
21. The leaves ceased to turn yellow and 
fall and on October 1 the tree showed bet- 
ter foliage than in July. 

Orchards should not be set on timber 
land for three or four years after all tim- 
ber has been removed. Liming the soil 
may hold the disease in check, but can- 
not yet be recommended as a cure or 
preventive. 











Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's 
gyTup” the Best RemedyforChildren Tees! ing 


THE SUDDUTH PEAR. 


Mr. H. E. Van Deman, the distinguished 
pomologist, in the “Rural New Yorker,” 
in speaking of this pear, says: 

“Within the past few years there have 
been several inquiries and statements 
about the Sudduth pear. In some of the 
western rural papers there has been much 
recent discussion about this pear, some 
thinking it identical with Birkett, anoth- 
er western seedling, but this has been 
shown quite conclusively to be a mistake. 
At ‘+ast, the history of the Sudduth has 
been well established to be as follows: 

“In the year 1820 Thomas Constant, who 
emigrated from Xenia, O., to near Wil- 
Namsville, Ill., took with him some pear 
seeds and planted them there. From one 
of them came the Sudduth. The farm on 
which it stood changed hands several 
times, at one time belonging to Judge 8. 
T. Logan, Lincoln’s law partner. All the 
owners of the original tree prized the fruit 
and the unfailing productiveness and 
health of the tree. Judge Logan sold the 
farm to Titus Sudduth and from him the 
variety gets the name. Several neighbors 
had grafted trees from the original many 
years ago, and all have been very pro- 
ductive and healthy; no blight having ever 
affected any of the trees now standing, so 
reports say. The productivity of the va- 
riety is remarkable. The original tree has 
been known to bear 121 bushels in one 
year, and this is not so much to be won- 
dered at, when we consider that it has a 
girth of over 10 feet at the smallest part 
of the body and a height of 60 feet. It 
bore 75 bushels for each of three succes- 
sive years. Some of the younger trees 
have borne 40 bushels in one year; and 
those not over three years from the bud, 
standing in nursery rows, have each borne 
several pears. 

“Not long since I received three Sud- 
duth pears from Augustine & Co, of Illi- 
nois, who have control of the stock of this 
variety. They had beer four days in the 
mails, were fully ripe, and each had be- 
gun to rot a little. But they were in such 
condition as to enable me to make draw- 
ing® aid critical descriptions of the fruit. 
Tne size is medium and the shape similar 
to that of most pears, being pyramidal, 
with slight depressions at both stem and 
calyx. The surface is a little uneven or 
lumpy and the color pale green, with no 
sign of yellow or blush. On this account 
it would not be considered a very attrac- 
tive pear. The flesh is white, quite soft, 
but not very juicy, when fully ripe, and 
has some ‘grit’ or hard specks mixed 
through it, especially about the core and 
calyx. Its flavor is mild subacid, pleasant 
but not rich or spicy. The quality I would 
call unly medium, if the specimens exam- 
ined are characteristic, which I think is 
true. In season it would come about with 
Sheldon or a little earlier. All things 
considered, the Sudduth may come to be 
one of our business pears because of its 
resistance to blight and great bearing 
qualities, but it is not high enough in 


quality to take a place among the dessert 
pears. It would be well to test it gener- 
ally.” 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 





Much has been published of late regard- 
ing the San Jose scale, yet doubtless the 
following taken from a circular issued by 
the Bowker Chemical Co., Boston, Mass., 
will interest many: 

“The Mighty Atom.’’—There is an insect 
at work in this country, of about this 
shape and size: o, which is more feared 
than fire by nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers. It has caused the loss of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of valuable nursery 
stock. Large sums of money have been 
set aside by state authorities for its ex- 
termination. Its infinitesimal size makes 
it the more dangerous, because it is un- 
noticeable until it has gained such a foot- 
hold in the orchard that the vitality of 
many trees has been almost fatally sap- 
ped. It is indeed a mighty atom. 

The San Jose scale (Aspidiotus pernicio- 
sus) is a deadly fruit tree pest. Minute in 
size, inconspicuous in color and remark- 
ably prolific, it often escapes notice until 
it is present in dangerous numbers. This 
insect attacks the trunks, branches and 
even the fruit, and if neglected kills the 
tree. 

It is important that the fruit grower 
should be able to recognize this pest, that 
effective remedies may be promptly ap- 
plied, and he wiil therefore appreciate the 
following brief explanation of its habits 
and the best means for destroying it: 

Where the San Jose scale is abundant, 
its presence is betrayed by the trees be- 
coming stunted and making but little 
growth. On such trees the scales may 
often be found massed in a thick, scurfy 
crust. The single scales are circular in 
outline, convex, not larger than a pin- 
head and of a dark brown or grayish black 
color. In the center of each scale there is 
a minute elevation. 

Where the scales occur on young growth 
or on fruit, they are often surrounded by 
a purple ring. On older growth the inner 
bark underneath the scales is usually dis- 
colored with purple. 

The nearly mature insects winter over 
beneath their scales and complete their 
growth early in the spring. The females 
then give birth to several hundred young. 
This process extends over a period of 
about six weeks, at the end of which time 
the first-born insects are mature. Thus 
there are several broods in a season and 
in a short time an infested tree may be- 
come covered with scales. 

In California the San Jose scale has been 
a dangerous fruit tree pest for years, and 
in the east it has maintained its western 
record for damage. It has caused the de- 
struction of entire orchards, and numer- 
ous fruit growers have suffered severe loss 
from it. 

Thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable 
nursery stock has been destroyed by this 
scale. With such a dangerous pest gen- 
érally distributed the grower should give 
his orchards frequent and careful exam- 
ination. If the scale is found, effective 
remedies should be promptly applied. 

THE SOAP TREATMENT.—We advise 
the prompt destruction by fire of all badly 
infested growth. With this treatment as 
a basis, trim back the infested trees 
which remain, and apply, during the win- 
ter, two washings of a potash-whale-oil 
soap, two pounds to one gallon of water. 
The first application should be made soon 
after the leaves fall, the second in the 
spring, before the leaves start. In the 
case of peach trees, make only one appli- 
cation of the soap, delaying this until the 
buds begin to swell in the spring. Apply 
the solution with an apparatus giving a 
forcible spray. On trunks and larger 
branches use a brush or sponge attached 
to a pole. 

This treatment will destroy the major- 
ity if not all of tha scales and insure a 
clean, thrifty growth. 

FUMIGATION.—Nursery stock is now 





nerally fumigated with hyd ‘anic 
eed gas to insure freedom from es, a 


certificate of fumigation being usually 











considered more valuable than an inspec- 
tion certificate. The nursery stock is 
packed in an airtight room or building 
and exposed to the fumes of the gas for 
#4 to @ minutes. The method is as fol- 
lows: 


A small, airtight room or building is 
filled with the young trees. A hole, 
closed by a small slide door, is cut 


through the side of the tumigating room 
and a large bean crock placed just within, 
on the floor. Into the crock sulphuric acid 
and water are poured. When the doors 
of the fumigating room are closed and 
fastened, the slide door is opened and the 
cyanide dropped into the crock and the 
door quickly closed. The quantity of 
chemicals required for each 150 cubic feet 
are: 

Cyanide of potash (98 per cent) 
Sulphuric acid 
Water 
At the end of the fumig ating period the 
ventilators and later the doors are open- 
ed and the gas allowed to escape. 

Many fruit growers fumizate scions, cut- 
tings and young trees before setting or 
planting. This practice is to be highly 
commended, as it insures against the in- 
troduction of the San Jose scale and other 
dangerous pests. The fumigation may be 
carried on in an airtight box, using the 
chamicals in the proportions mentioned 
above. 

CAUTION.—Cyanide of potash and its 
gas are fatal to animal life; it should be 
handled with great caution, and the fumes 
should never be inhaled. 
The following additional 





cautions by 


Prof. W. G. Johnson, state entomologist 
of Maryland, are worthy of general ac- 
ceptance: 


Never leave the tree exposed to the gas 
longer than an hour. 

Never fumigate trees when 
drenching wet. 
quite damp. 

Never fumigate trees until the wood is 
well matured and the buds thoroughly 
dormant. 

Never leave the cyanide can where chil- 
dren can reach it. 

Never take a bag of cyanide out of a 
can until you are ready to use it. 

Never leave the door of the fumigating 
room open a moment after the cyanide has 
been dropped in the jar. 

Never allow a person to go near or open 
the door when fumigating. 

Never allow anybody to enter a room 
under ten or fifteen minutes after the 
door and ventilators are open. 

Never put sulphuric acid in tin or iron 
vessels; it will eat them up. Always use 
glass or earthenware. 

Never lose an opportunity to caution 
persons in your employment, or on your 
place, about the danger attending the in- 
halation of this gas. 


BARRELS OR BOXES? 


they are 
They may be moist, even 





I am thoroughly convinced that for the 
better grade of apples the barrel is doom- 
ed, states Prof. Riley in ‘American Gard- 
ening.” It will not go out of use this 
year or next, nor by a legislative fiat, 
but I am convinced that we shall see a 
gradual increase in the use of boxes, The 
ordinary kind of apples, as Baldwin and 
Ben Davis, may perhaps be shipped in 
barrels to better advantage, at least for 
the time being; but all good grades of the 
best apples must eventually come to be 
sold in smaller packages. 

The tendency of trade is toward the 
small package. The time is not so very 
far back when peaches were sold in the 
bulk, but now the finest grades are sold 
in small baskets, and the buyer takes 
them home for the dessert. Pears are now 
sold very largely in kegs or half barrels. 
In the old days grapes were shipped in 
barrels in New York state. 

The better the fruit, the smaller the 
package should be, as a rule. One cannot 
conceive of a customer taking home a 
barrel of apples under his arm to his wife 
or his sweetheart. 

The temptution to dishonest packing is 
very much less in the small package, It 
is impossible for a man to put a bushel of 
poor apples in the middle of a bushel box. 
The small package enforces high grading 
and uniform packing of the product. 

It is almost impossible to pack many 
varieties of apples so snug in a barrel that 
they will not shake when they reach their 
destination. This is particularly true if 
the apples are to he exported, 

The small package will tend to induce 
people to wrap their fruits, especially of 
the dessert kinds. Wrapping of the fruit 
not only insures the keeping of it, but it 
also takes up the slack and prevents 
shaking. Apples which are well wrapped 
fill a box more rapidly than those which 
are not; the box does not contain so 
much fruit. 

I am aware that there are many objec- 
tions to the use of the box, but neverthe- 
less it is bound to come to the fore for the 
better qualities of fruit. 


The Rpiary. 


DO BEES DAMAGE FRUIT? 














Practical Men Say Yes! 


This is a subject which ts being care- 
fully considered by beekeepers and fruit- 
men. The bee has been welcomed to the 
orchard in blossoming season and now 
some want to eject the honey maker when 
the fruit is ready for market. 

The following from the “Rural New 
Yorker” will give the opinions of several 
leading fruit growers and lead others 
to investigate for themselves: 

In my opinion the bees do not injure 
the peaches or plums at all, as one of my 
neighbors has a large colony of bees, and 
I had about 65,000 baskets of peaches. 

JAY E. ALLIS. 

Orleans Co., N. Y. 


I know very little about bees and do not 
like them anyway. All my life in the 
peach business I have found many of our 


earliest and sweetest varieties badly punc- 
tured and bees working in them, and I 
always believed that they were at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. My bee- 
keeping friends, who know more about 
bees than I do, say it is impossible for 
the bee to puncture the skin of the peach; 
they simply follow where someone else 
led the way, and I have been bound to be- 
lieve that they ought to know more about 
the bees than I do. All the same I have 
seen the bees up to the mischief of de- 
stroying peaches time and time again, 
and have never yet seen the fellow who is 
ahead doing the puncturing, only those 
that destroyed the peach after it was 
punctured, so I am of the notion that the 
bees are a damage to ripening peaches, 
but perhaps they are of more benefit in 
distributing pollen at blooming time. At 
any event I should never think of getting 
into a lawsuit with one of my neighbors 
who had the good sense to = bees. 
Connecticut. . H. HALE. 
I know that honey veel are guilty of 














You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. 


sition we want you to | 


Laxative 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 


to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what we do. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 


At al! Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 
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Stick Pin 
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FREE! 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘ 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or 
worth double the money, Order by number, This is an extra intro 
ductory offer. 
money returned. Send now while the offer is good. 
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MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. } 
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CORN HUSKING CHALLENGE ! 


A you man challenges 
the world. rd 112 bushels 
per day for 8 days. Of course 

@ uses the genuine 


WILCOX-LILLIE 
CORN HUSKER. 


If your dealer does not have 
them, send 40c in stamps to 


WILUOX MFG. CO., Aurora, Illinois. 
80 
SPECIAL PRICES, 


weran 
and Combination Beam, 
$6 SCALE 60., 
1298 Central St. 
Oasalog Free. tenow. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun- burned hat to lool 

like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 

ite for of “JAVELLA” containing 
cnoush to 


seven uats. p tere 
BLEACH CO. 
qi Weitete-day, AMERICAN 


., Sedalia, Mo. 
Book all about it 4c. Tellshow to 
phy this great money maker. 
GARDENS, Rose Mill, H. T, 
peach stealing. During the peach season 
just closed I saw many bees at work upon 
our fruit at picking season. Our crop was 
severely damaged and probably to a great- 
er extent than we at first expected. The 
peaches harvested during the early part 
of October suffered the most. To whom 
these bees belonged and from whence they 
came I have no idea, unless from some 
“bee tree’’ on the mountain side near by. 
Knowing the reliability of all statements 
made by the ‘‘Rural New Yorker,” I have 
hesitated to take issue with it upon this 
subject, and only do so fron. personal 
knowledge gained by recent experience. 
While I am open to conviction, it is im- 
possible for me ‘to believe bees will not 
attack peaches in the prime of condition, 
on the tree; this because I am compelled 
to believe what I have seen. At the same 
time I think a man should not be held be- 
cause his bees go miles away for the pur- 
pose of paying a visit to a peach orchard. 
The peach grower should look upon the 
bee matter as one of the things which he 
has to contend against and if he plants an 
orchard near the home of bees he should 

be willing to put up with the results. 

Vernon, N. J. A. E. R. 
Speaking of the lawsuit between two 
brothers, you say: “The bee was punish- 
ed for the bitter sting left by hatred and 
spite.’ I am a fruit grower and fully re- 
alize the great benefit of the bees, and 
also the great damage that they some- 
times do, having several bushels of 
Abundance plums entirely ruined, as I felt 
satisfied, by my neighbor's bees, "but as 
he declared they could do sound fruit no 
harm I let the matter drop. When they 
attacked my early peaches I made a very 
careful examination of the peaches on one 
limb and watched them several hours be- 
fore the bees troubled them. Each peach 
was perfectly sound, but was ripe enough 
to eat out of hand. Several peaches were 
visited by the bees and after going over 
and over a peach several times one bee 
stopped and tried to suck the juices 
through the skin. This bee was soon sur- 
rounded by several others and they very 
soon had a hole through the skin. This 
operation was continued until the peach 
was ruined. { do not wish to condemn the 
bees as worthless or to say that they are 
not entitled to a fair proportion of the 
fruit they have helped to develop, but I 
am satisfied that they will puncture sound 
fruit if it be ripe enough to eat out of 

8. R. W. 




















hand. 
North Leominster, Mass. 
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best whisk: 
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direct to con- 


and want more; 
we therefore 


make the fol- 
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THE HAYMER DISTILLING co. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Twice-a-Week Republic 
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Its Telegraphic 


le News Service excels that of any other paper. It 
prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 


Congress 


be under discussion. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 


Will soon be in session and questions of paramount issue will 


OCRATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 
Journal. 


Remember 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
each week, 1(4 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the cnanmous verdict of its more than half a 
million residers. 
best and cheapest national news and family journal 
published i in America. 
politics, but tis above all 4 wawsParPme, and gives 1. 
THE NEWS promptly, aamogg and impartially. 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLv- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Parzn, 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. 


LOBE PRINTING Go., 
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F{RST-COLASS 


Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Sts. 


Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 





ATTRACTIONS AT 
BOTH HOUSES. 


TWO LEADING THEATRES OF ST. LOUIS UNDER 


ONE MANAGEMENT. 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


LATEST PLAYS. 
GREATEST COMPANIES. 
LEADING STARS. 


P, SHORT, Managtr. 





Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 


Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Sts. 








WHEAT, 
AMBER AND BEARDED. 
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SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVER, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS, 


POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


Orrices, West Tayion ST.. AND THE River, CHicaae. 





) wPermanently CURED 
Permanently 
REMEMBER, I have practiced Hy in Bt. 
Louis nearly ten years and cured over 3,000 
“N Paeph Ue CUBED... 
o in . e 
for let K cae, 

W.A WIN, _ D., Suite en! Holland 

Bidg., ‘eit N. 7th street, st. ais. 
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REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
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are cheap '* price, but in price only. 
guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
and handy besides. 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. 
FREE—Senc name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Cr. 
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Live Stock. 


Balloway Breeders 
Sale at Chi- 











Dec. 6-7.—Americat. 
Association Galloways. 


cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo Here 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo 
Bothwell. at Kansas City, Mo Short 
horns 

Jan. 11.—Dan Hollowell, Farmer City, ll 
Poland-Chinas 

Jan. 19.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower 11] 
Poland-Chinas 

Jan. 19.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill 
Poland-Chinas 

Jen. 22, 2, 24 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham 


Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 
Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. nich eee 
= , oO. B. Cain, Nov : 
, ty Bale - ed City. Shorthorns. 
. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E) Paso, Ill, Po- 
land-Chinas. 
March 5, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo 
Bhorthorns, Kansas City, Mo - 
— , Winchester, en 
es faeces, Worth Middletown, 





Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Chicago, Ill. 
HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 
Jan. 15-16—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 
Feb. 7, 8.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 


ler & Balch, and E. “orkins. Herefords. 


Feb. 24-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 

April 2-3.--Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 








WHAT IS A FREE MARTIN? 
What is 
I have 


Sditor RURAL WORLD: 
free Martin? Do they ever breed? 
two twin heifer calves and have been told 


that they were free Martins and would 
not breed; that they were better even 
N. B. TEVIS. 


than steers. 

Callaway Co., Mo, 

A free Martin is the female of a pair of 
twin calves, the other being a male. Such 
heifers will very rarely breed, although 
there are recorded instances where they 
have bred. When both of the twins are 
heifers they will breed as freely as will 
those born singly. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CATTLE FEEDING. 








station is 
with 


Oklahoma experiment 
its feeding experiments 
hogs and steers. Last winter a bunch of 
twenty steers were fed, using corn and 
Kaffir meals and alfalfa hay and Kaffir 
stover in such a manner that the relative 
value of each for the production of beef 
could be determined. The same work will 
be duplicated this winter in that 
as many trials as possible may be made 
before definite are drawn. 
Last year’s results were reported in the 
annual report of the station. They pointed 
when fed in 


The 
continuing 


order 


conclusions 


out the great value of alfalfa 
connection with either corn or Kaffir meal 
and also showed that ft is possible to fat- 
ten steers on Kaffir meal and Kaffir sto- 
ver, though not so economically as when 
corn meal and alfalfa are used. 

CATTLE EXPORTER WINS A SUIT. 

New York, Nov. 21.—William W. 
an exporter of cattle, obtained a verdict 
to-day in the Supreme Court in a suit 
brought by him against the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company for $40,000. 
Brauer’s action was for the recovery of 
$150,000. 

Brauer claimed that he exported about 
$6,000,000 worth of cattle year to 
England, and made a contract with the 
defendant corporation for the shipment of 
stock by its steamers. The defendant com- 
pany, instead of carrying out the charter, 
he alleges, placed certain restrictions in 
the way of shipping the cattle, which 
caused him considerable loss. Certain days 
were specified for the shipment of the 
cattle, too late for the inspection of them 
by the government inspector, with the re- 
sult that they could not be shipped. The 
defense was that the alleged charter was 
never consummated, but that an agree- 
ment for the execution of such a contract 
was under consideration. 


srauer, 


every 





INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EX- 
POSITION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As a final 

word from the International Live Stock 


Exposition, please be good tnough to 
call special attention to the one fare plus 


$2 rate, which now applies from nearly 
all points in the United States. Tickets 


will be good for 10 days, but can be ex- 
tended for 11 days more by depositing 
them with the joint agent at the expo- 
sition. 

Also please assure your readers that 
board and lodging can be secured at $1 
per day and upwards. No Chicago hotel 
or boarding-house will advance rates dur- 
ing the Exposition, and the Committee of 
Public Comfort will look after the hous- 
ing of those who prefer a boarding-house 
to a hotel. 

In sending you this last communication, 
I want to assure you of the deep appreci- 
ation of the members of the Executive of 
International Live Stock Exposition for 
the uniform kindness you have shown in 
pushing matter in connection herewith, 
and to say that the success of the Expo- 
sition, which will be greater than our 
most sanguine expectations, will be due 
largely to your aid. It is my earnest 
hope that you will attend the Exposition 
and see an end of the century live stock 
display in all that the term implies. 

Please lay stress on the necessity of 
asking local ticket agents for days of sale 


of reduced rate tickets. This is import- 
ant, as the sale is on different days in 
different localities. D. O. LIVELY. 


Mgr. Dept. Pub. & Promotion. 





Watch for the advertisement of sale of 
Shorthorn cattle, to take place at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., on Dec. 21, 1900, by No- 
vinger & Son, Feyley, Mo. 


Isaac 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portions of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucuous lining of the Eustach- 
fan Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing 
will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucuous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHEN & CO., Toledo, O. 





OUR ILLUSTRATION 





WOODLAWN 33927, one of the Aberdeen- 
Angus offering, to be sold in the great 
combination sale that is advertised in 


this issue, to take place at Chicago next 


week, is a Blackbird bull, sired by Lord 





Woodlawn 26475, and out of Blackbird 13th 


24464, she by Blackbird Jim 17564, and out 
of Blackbird 8th 13170, running on the ma- 
ternal side to Blackbird of Corskie 686. 
Lord Woodlawn's great grand dam on the 
Blackbird of Corskie 685. 
April 9, 1899, was 


dam's side was 


Woodlawn was calved 





bred and is owned by B. R. Pierce, Cres- 
ton, Ill. This is pronounced a better indi- 
vidual and a better bred Blackbird than 
the $2,100 calf sold in Chicago last spring. 
This is a specimen of what will be offered 
at the great sale, all of which are de- 
scribed in the catalogs, which may be had 
by addressing the secretaries as per ad- 
vertisement on this page. 





JASPER COUNTY NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
ers are feeding 20 young stock 
between 12 and 15 old, 
among them are white faces, but the most 
of them Shorthorns, sired by their 
bull Thorndale No. 130451, or 
from that they had sold 
They have on three the 
first 20 will be ready for market in Decem- 
The boys have nine registered cows , 
Two of 


Smith Broth- 
head of 
months several 
are 
Constance 
calves of his 
hand bunches; 
ber. 
and only one a yearling, not sold. 
the sucking calves are out of cows pur- 
chased at ihe of Marion Sooter of 
Dade County, at his first sale in 1899. 

I saw a yearling White Face that was 
purchased for $00. He was a winner at 
the Hamlin show. Cows were purchased 
from $200 to $400, and make a herd of 10 
animals, all the 
blood lines will be 


sale 


and of best 


County 


registered 
that Jasper 





proud of. 
E. Knell, G. W. Stebbins, George Koontz | 
and Frank Boland will keep up the Jer- | 
sey end. While six miles west of Carthage | 
is one of the best herds of black doddies 
to be found This is only a| 
look at the registered cattle of Jasper Co. | 
If the Market Fair will give 
premiums they will have a 
worth seeing L. E. 


any where. 


reasonable 
cattle show | 
CLEMENT | 


FANCY PRICE FOR CATTLE 





Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 19.—The annual Fat 
Stock Show at the East Liberty Stock 
Yards closed to-day after four days of the 
most successful exhibition ever held here. 
The following were first prize winners: 
Grand sweepstake, A. A. Armstrong, Car- 
margo, Ill; Herefords, H. F. Pinnell, 
Kansas, Ill.; Shorthorns, J. D. Hunter & 


Son, Paris, Ill.; Polled Angus, A. A. Arm- 
strong, Carmargo, IIl.; best individual 
heifers, Darling Bros., Nellie, O.; best in- 


dividual bull, P. Whittelessey, Atwater, 
O.; best individual steer, Charles Stewart, 
Knightstown, Ind.; heaviest weight steer, 
Shenley Hotel Cup, Frank McClain, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; sheep, T. McBane, East Liver- 
pool, O.; lambs, Samuel Hagens, Nellie, O. 
At the auction sale of the prize-winning 
cattle this afternoon a fine lot of fifteen 
head of Polled Angus cattle, bred by A. A, 
Armstrong, Carmargo, Ill., which took the 
sweepstakes prize of $300, was sold to the 
Pittsburg Provision Company at $9.25 per 
hundred weight ,which is the highest price 
paid for cattle in this country the 
early eighties. 


since 





STOCK NOTES. 





W. H. H. STEPHENS, proprietor of 
Clover Leaf herd of Shorthorn cattle at 
Bunceton, Mo., has a lot of very choice 
bulls for sale that ought to be picked up 
quickly. Clover Leaf herd is headed by 
the Cruickshank bull, Duke of Hardson 
123967, and the cows are all of excellent 
breeding. The herd numbers over 100 head, 
so one will have a good variety to pick 
from. Communicate with Mr. Stephens if 
you needing a bull or Shropshire 
sheep. 

THE GREAT COMBINATION HERE- 
FORD SALE, Fort Worth, Dec. 18, 19.— 
Our southern readers who want to see or 
buy some choice Herefords should not 
overlook this great combination sale of C. 
A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas.; W. H. 
Humphreys, Ashland, Neb.; Scott & 
Marsh, Belton, Mo., and W. 8S. Van Natta 
& Son of Fowler, Ind. This sale will be 
held on the date named above at the 
Fort Worth, Texas, North Yards. There 
will be no postponement on account of 
weather, as the sale will be held under 
cover, These noted breeders will sell 160 
head of both sexes, This offering is all 
young cattle, no old worn-out animals 
being offered. These cattle have never 
been pampered, but will be in a good 
healthy condition, They are sired by the 
leading sires in use in the various herds 
they are consigned from. They are equal- 
ly as well bred on the dams’ side. In 
fact, they splendid lot from start 
to finish, and they will be profitable in 


are 


are a 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
BAD COLD.—My milch cows discharge 
bloody matter from the notice 
some of them also have a short, hacking 
cough. The discharge is more noticeable 
in the morning. It does not seem to hurt 
them, as they are looking well and give 
plenty of milk, but would like to have 
your opinion of the case. 
Christian Co., Mo. W. F. 
It is impossible to give the reason for 
the bloody discharge without 
knowing how the cows have been kept. 
In cold weather, after an animal has been 
dehorned the 
nature like this 
the mucus membrane 
and the mucus discharge follows. 
suggest putting the cows in a good warm 
stable in bad weather and at nights; and 
if well for they will be all right 


VAUGHAN. 


mucus 


sequence is sometimes of a 
the cows catch cold and 
becomes inflamed, 


I would 


cared 


again in a short time. 
BOG SPAVIN.—I have a saddle colt 
three years old that has a soft swelling 


on the inside of his hock, a little in front. 
It comes and goes every week or so. The 
colt is not lame and has worked 
only a few times. Is it spavin? If so, 
please give a remedy. I turned him out 
last night and the swelling all went down. 
This place is a little tender. 

W. H. OREWILER. 
Shelby Co., Mo, 
It is possible your colt has a bog spavin. 
This enlargement is an over-distension of 
the fibers of the annular ligament which 
encompasses the joint and is due to a 
sprain. This tumor is due to an accumu- 
lation of joint oil deposited in this pocket. 
if you draw off the extra amount of 
secreted joint oil inflammation of the.joint 
is produced, a result which will in a very 
short time prove fatal to the colt. Close 
observation of these cases during a prac- 
tice of 25 years has developed the fact 
that whenever a bog spavin is either blis- 
tered or fired it is generally ‘‘set’’ for 
good and the animal always carries the 
blemish. The better plan is to place the 
colt in large box stall for three or four 
months, feed it on good sound oats and 
timothy hay, leaving the joint to nature 
for cure. Treated in this way it very fre- 
quently disappears entirely, always ex- 
cepting that the joint receives no further 
strain. 


been 


WART.—I have a young horse with a 
bad wart on his ankle. Can you give di- 
rections for removing it? 

N. J. ROBERTSON 

Moniteau Co., Mo. 

Cut off with a knife. Then sear the 
wound with an iron brought to a white 
heat; the hot iron stops the hemorrhage, 
and will also kill the little rootlets left. 
Anoint the burnt sore daily with castor 
oil. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Farnished by Eva s-Sai- 


der-Buel Company. 





Receipts during the week ending Nov. 
24 were 19,237 cattle, 42,456 hogs, 3,976 sheep, 
against 18,817 cattle, 48,582 hogs, 9,330 sheep 
the previous week, an increase of 420 cat- 
tle, and a decrease of 6,076 hogs and 5,354 
sheep. Compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago cattle show an increase 
of 4,300 hogs and sheep 800. Receipts in 
round numbers at the four leading mar- 
kets for the week were 162,400 cattle, 388,- 
800 hogs and 108,800 sheep, against 171,800 
cattle, 357,800 hogs and 146,100 sheep the 
previous week. The corresponding week a 
year ago receipts of cattle amounted to 
140,000, hogs 328,900 and sheep 78,700. 
CATTLE—Owing to heavy receipts re- 
ported at all points, opened 10c to 15c low- 
er on steers, and lic to 25c lower on cows 
and heifer butcher cattle. As the week 
progressed receipts continued heavy, and 
prices showed a further decline. Values 
on best steers closed 10c to 20c lower than 
the week previous, fair to good l5c to 2c 
lower, common to medium 20c to 40c lower. 
Very best grades butcher cows and heifers 
declined 15¢c to 25c, medium and fair to 
good 20c to 50c. Receipts of stockers and 








the herds of the parties that purchase 
them. This is the first consignment from 
these noted herds that was ever offered 
at public sale in Texas, and the breeders 
represented in this sale have put in an 
excellent lot of animals both in breeding 
and individual merit, which will give the 
Southern buyer an excellent chance to get 
good cattle delivered at his door free of 
charge. This is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities ever offered southern lovers of 
the grand llerefords to buy them. Send 


to any one of the consignors for catalogs, 
which will give full particulars. Don’t 
fail to note the date—Dec. 18, 19. Attend 


the sale and you will buy some of them 
after seeing this splendid consignment of 
Herefords, 





FAMOUS WINTER RESORTS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


Including Hot Springs, Arkansas (the 
Carlsbad of America), Austin, San An- 
tonio, (the Alamo City and Home of Old 
Missions), Galveston, Corpus Christi, 
Aransas Pass, Rockport, the big Com- 
mercial Cities of Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
Houston, Mexico, the Egypt of the New 
World, and Southern California are 
reached direct via The Iron Mountain 
Route in elegant Pullman Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, Pullman Tourist Sleepers, observa- 
tion, vestibule reclining chair cars (seats 
free of extra charge) and elegant day 
coaches. No snow blockades or high alti- 
tudes encountered in this trip over the 
True Southern Route. Tourist tickets on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, and illus- 
trated, descriptive pamphlets, time and 
map folders furnished free on application 
to any agent or 


Cc. TOWNSEND, 





Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


H. 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





feeders fairly liberal, bulk ruled common 
and medium to fair quality, best grades 
nearly steady, others show a decline of 
l5e to 256c, Canning grades cattle 10c to 20c 
lower. Calves suffered a loss of $1.00 to 
1 $1.50 per ewt., bulls declined 10c to le, 
j milk cows with calves ruled dull, but 
{about steady at decline noted in our last 
report. 
Condition of the market at the close 
this week is shown by the following 
prices: Best native beef steers, strictly 
fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
| $5.60 to $5.75; choice export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, $5.35 to $5.55; good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
| pounds, $5.00 to $5.30; fair to medium ship- 
, Ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pcunds, $4.50 to 
$5.00. The bulk of the native beef steers 
.averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 
,of medium to good quality sold at $4.95 to 
$5.35 and the top was $5.45 for 1,359-pound 
j offerings. Steers 1,200 to 1,290 pounds aver- 
age, full range, rough to best, $4.40 to 
; $5.25, bulk of sales at 4.75 ‘o $5.15; steers, 
1, to 1,19) pounds average, full range, 
$3.40 to $5.25, bulk of sales at $4.30 to $4.90. 
) Steers weighing less than 1,600 pounds full 
}Trange, $3.10 to $4.70, bulk sold at $8.60 to 
$4.40. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
‘pounds and upwards, 3.00 to $4.50, the 
‘bulk at $3.60 to $4.00, and they were me- 
dium quality; common to chuice stockers, 
$2.25 to $4.25, bulk at $3.00 to $3.50, and the 
‘quality was fair; stock heifers full range 
* $2.00 to $3.25 and the bulk at $2.50 to- $3.00. 
‘Fancy native heifers sell at $4.60 to $4.85 
and there were very few on the market; 
choice native heifers sell ai $4.15 to $4.50: 
good native cows and hi'iers sell at $3.15 
to $4.00; medium cows at 42.°) to $3.10; fair 
cows at $2.25 to $2.55; inferior, light and 
old cows at $1.25 to $2.15. The bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at 22.% to $2.8 and 
the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.25 to 
$3.15. Canning cows sell al $1.25 to $2.75. 








Veal calves, full range, $1 0) to $6.50 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $5.00 to $6.00 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 





$1.50 to $4.10 per 100 pounds with the bulk 
1 at $2.75 to $3.50. Bulls, full range, $2.00 to 
$3.90, bulk of sales $2.75 to $5.00. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.25 to $3.10, the bulk at $2.60 


| 


| 


to $3.00. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $17.0 to $50.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk ef sales being at $27.50 
to $37.50. 

Receipts in the Southern Division 
amounted to 340 cars, against 323 last 
week, 301 the week before and 285 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. The steer 
market figures about l5c off from last Fri- 
day, cows are l6c to 20c lower, stock steers 
and yearlings 10e to 20c lower, calves show 
a decline of about $2.00 per head on an av- 
erage. Quality ruled comm.n to fair, very 
few strictly good on sale. During the 
week Alabama and Mississippi yearlings 
sold at $2.25 to $2.50, calves at $3.00 to $3.50, 
bulls at $2.50 to $2.60, stags and oxen at 
$2.60 to $3.40 and cows and mixed cattle 
at $2.15 to $2.35. Arkansas and Tennessee 
yearlings sold at $1.50 to $2.75, mainly at 
$2.40 to $2.60, bulls, stags and oxen at $2.26 
to $3.50, cows and mixed cattle at $2.00 to 
$3.50, the bulk at $2.25 to $2.50, stock steers 
at $2.00 to $3.55, largely at $2.50 to $3.25 and 
butcher steers 685 to 781 pounds average at 
$2.80 to $3.2. Texas and Indian Territory 
calves 150 to 333 pounds average sold at 
$7.00 to $10.50 per head with the bulk at 
$8.50 to $9.50. Bulls sold at $2.60 to $2.75, 
stags and oxen at $2.65 to $3.05 and cows 
and heifers at $2.35 to $4.25 with the bulk 
at $2.75 to $3.06. Grass steers, 622 to 1,064 
pounds average sold at $3.00 to $4.05, the 
bulk at $3.65 to $4.00 and fed steers, 1,069 
to 1,414 pounds average, sold at $4.60 to 
4.75. 

HOGS—Tuesday, moderate run, market 
opened about the same as Monday, closed 
dull and about 5e lower, few loads left 
over, bulk selling at $4.82% to $4.9. Wed- 
nesday arrivals not so liberal, opened on 
steady basis compared with Tuesday's 
close, which was about 5c lower than 
Tuesday's opening, bulk selling at $4.80 to 
$4.87%. Thursday heavy supply, opened 
without much change, but called easy to 
5e lower than Wednesday, top same as 
Wednesday, closed firm on heavies and 
easy on lights. Friday moderate run, 
market strong to a shade higher, which 
amounted to about 2%c, little pigs lower, 
decline amounting to about 10c to 2c at 
close, closed firm on heavies, easy on 
lights. Saturday receipts liberal, advices 
favorable to sellers, strong on all good 
hogs to an advance of ic, pigs and lights 
only barely steady, top $5.00 per cwt. for 
two loads bought by a packer, closed firm. 
Range of prices as follows: Butchers and 
packers $4.90 to $5.00, Yorkers and ship- 
pers $4.75 to $4.90, shipping pigs and lights 
$4.30 to $4.80, rough heavies $4.50 to $4.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts unusually light, mar- 
ket strong and active, quality not good, 
more sheep and lambs can be used at fol- 
lowing prices: Best lambs $5.00 to $5.10, 
best sheep $3.75 to $4.00, best bucks $2.75 to 
$3.00, stockers $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Nov. 26.—CATTLE—Receipts at 
Chicago to-day were reported at 16,500, 
best strong, others steady. Run very light 
here in native division, what few were 
here sold full steady at last week's closing 
prices, none strictly good on sale. Run 
moderate in Southern Division, prices full 
steady. 

HOGS—About fifty loads on the market, 
opened steady to strong at Saturday's 
prices, bulk selling at $4.90 to $5.00. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, sheep 
lambs l5c to 25c higher. 


E N G LI s iM RED POLLED CATTLt 
Pure blooded and extrs 

fine stock. §#~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 
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MPROVED 


- Ask yor MOUSANDS 
Si. M. BROWN MFG. CO,, - - DECATUR, ILL. 
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i100 HEAD 


December 4th & 5th, 
1900. 


For Catalogs Apply to 


C. R. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


Independence, Mo. 






100 HEAD 


December 6th & 7th, 
1900. 


For Catalogs Apply to 


W. C. MeGAVOCK, Mgr., 


Mt. Pulaski, Il. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, 
ite to 


oe istered. A fewchoice heifers. 


KE. MOSHER & SON, 

. ET at 2 
SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
Sores Tey Aner, oes, ieh Dts ope 
ne = “3. I ITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo, 


H RTHORN ATT —Foundation stock 
was tops selected 

‘om best blood known to the breed, and Poland- 
China hogs of the most approved strains, extra 
good young cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
wants; visitors welcome; farm adjoining town on 
K. C. Scot. &M. Ry, 8.W.COX.8.Greenfield, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 2d heads 
the herd. families. For sale: Choice 
foune bulls and females. Watson Bros., Judson, 
jullivan Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr,, R. BR. Sta. 
Harris. M 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Lary y 3 ae at a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on or adi 

POWELL BROS.. Lex’s SUMMIT, MO. 














20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HFIFERs 


For Sale, They were sired by the famous Red 
Butterfly 109704, Grand Victor 135844, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123067. First and 


last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshans 
crosses. Five roans, others . Good individuals 
For prices, etc., address 
: W. 8. H. STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo. 


The Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle | offer are broad back- 
ed, low down, blocky and 

fy and are quick feeders. 
The Blackbird bull, Grant 


BREEDING 
434M Koight beate the bord. 


J.P. ING, 
Box 13, Melville. Hinois, (near 8t. Louis.) 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 





PIASA 








HEREFORDS. 





GRAND SERIES 


—_—oF— 


COMBINATION SALES 


During the Great International Live Stock Exposition at Dexter Park, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
SHORT-HORNS. 

























100 HEAD 


December 6th & 7th, 


1900. 
For Catalogs Apply to 


J. H, PIGKRELL, Sec’, 
Springfield, ll. 


100 HEAD 


December 6th & 7th, 
1900. 


For Catalogs Apply to 


9 9/ FRANK B. HEARNE, Sey 


Independence, Mo. 
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Armour-Funkhouser 
IMPORTED AND AMERICAN HEREFORDS 


New Sale Pavilion Kansas City Stock Yards, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 AN) 12 } 


10 Imported Bulls. 

30 Imported Cows. 

We pledge ourselves to offer a grand lot of cattle from the 

best families of England and America, among them Young Kansas 

Lad, the three-year-old bull now being used in the Armour herd; 

Climax 4th, the four-year-old Armour sire; Beau Real’s Maid, the 

famous $2,250 cow; the Queen’s heifer Busybody; Imported Rose- 
drop, and the show cows Hortensia 9th and Vernal. 


Kapsas City, Mo. 
sar Catalogue ready. 
Cols. JUDY, WOODS, SPARKS, EDMONSON and JONES, Auctioneers, 


Attention is called to the Short-Horn sale of H. C. Duncan 
} and George Bothwell on December 13 and 14. 


Lr. 


Public 
.. Sale 


25 American Bulls. 
45 American Cows. 


JAMES A. FUNKHOUSER, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 














PUBLIC SALE 


MAPLE HILL AND CLOVER BLOSSOM 








Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillic othe, Mo. 
RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


126 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo 
old. Scotch and Scotch toped. Herd headed by 
(Lavender Viscount, 124755), the champion Short 
horn bul: of the Kansas City Show, 1900. 
Cc KE. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED, PATTERSON, Manager. 
R. R. and teleohone station. Bunceton. Mc 


$ 4? BUYS THE BEST 
We make a full line. Direct from factory, Son 
ed. Money back if not satisfied. FREIGHT PAID 


east of the Mississippi River; equalized beyond, 
THE LAGRANGE CO. Box 782, La Grange, Ill. 

















Refer to State Bank, LaGrange, 


SHORTHORNG 


Kansas City, Mo, December 13 and 14. 


100-HEAD-100 
SCOTCH AND SCOTCH-TOPPED BULLS AND HEIFERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


GEO. BOTHWELL, 
Nettleton, Mo. 
CULS. WOODS and SPARKS, Auctioneers. 


Attention is called to the Hereford Sale of Kirk B. Armour and James 
A. Funkhouser on Dec. 11 and 12. See Announcement above. 


H. C. DUNCAN, 


Osborne, Mo. 

















HPROROROROUSOTORO ROHS 








At Chicago, 


SATURDAY, DEC. 15th. 





There Will Be Sold at Auction by 


> B.B.&H.T. GROOM, Mgrs., 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS, 


( PURE-BRED 6O 


Shorthorn 
Females. 





Duchesses, 
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Barringtons, Wild Eyes, Kirklevingtons, Lady 
Liverpools, Foggathorpes, Waterloos, Roan Duch- 
esses, Craggs, Rose of Sharons and Loudon 


Including cows, heifers and calves; ail of beau- 
tiful rich colors and reared at an altitude that 
insures vitality and thrift. 
altitude 3,400 feet above sea level this herd has 
the greatest lung power of any on earth. 


B. B. & H. T. 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS. 





Being bred in an 


Groom, Mérs. 


HOHCHOHOCHOHOHOHOEOHe 


RCRSKOHOE SH COROROROECEOCROHOHORS Bo 


C. A. STANNARD, 


owned by C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan.; Scott & March, Bel- 
ton, Mo.; The Riverside Hereford Cattle Company, William 
Humphrey, V.-P. and General Manager, Ashland, Neb., and W. 
S. Vannatta & Sons, Fowler, Ind. 

These cattle have not been overfed but grown out on grass 
and in that condition that insures no falling off in the hands of 
new owners in the Southwest. 
calves just weaned, the cattle being yarded and sold at the North- 
ern pens. Buyers north of the quarantine can take advantage of 

v4 this offering with perfect safety. 

Such is the breeding and character of our respective herds we 

extend a cordial invitation to the cattlemen of the Southwest to 


WM. HUMPHREY, V.-P., 
Ashland, Nebraska. 


La vececececcercensescceees 


$ Emporia, K 
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GREAT AUCTION SALE! 


~—160_—+ 
| Registered Herefords, 


At the Northern Pens, Fort Worth Stock Yards, 


| Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 18, 19, 1900. 


One hundred and sixty head, about 100 bulls and 60 females, 
: selected out of the following well known herds: 





Sunny Slope, 


Thirty head of the offering are 


BOO444 UO48488 


attend this sale, believing that the cattle to be sold are the equal 
of any ever sold in the Southwest. 


cover and will open Tuesday, December 18, at one o’clock p. m. 
: For catalogues address C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan. 


The sale will be held under 


Cols. R. E. Edmonson and Jas. W. Sparks, »tioncer 


C. R. THOMAS, Secy. American Hereford Assn., Clerk. 


SCOTT & MARCH, 


Belton, Missouri 
W. 8. VANNATTA & SONS, 
Fowler, Indiana. 





bulls, 20 yearling heifers. herd State and 30 pure 

yg By Also geome females. The sire 115675 bya A note his weeding 

‘sired . Spartan 77982, out " Roan Gauntlet, Golder 
Lady by Champion of England. This blood made Gruicksbaak famous,” 


W. P. HARNED. VeRMont, CooPER Co., MO. 








on or address, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorsjhorns Scotch or Scotch Top and most}: 
Stock of all ages and both sex fer anon aa a 


Berkshires best blood in America and 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, MO. 
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Storseman. 





“We have hgd something to say, and! 
often,- during the racing season, concern- 
ing the despised hopples and it seemed 
that the subject would long ago become a 














e whip that Geers used when he drove 
rhe Abbot, 2:08%, to the world’s trotting 
- cord at Terre Haute, is now one of Mrs. 
[jam’s collection of whips which drivers 
; they established world’s rec- 


Th 


ised when 
rds. 
Please let me know through the RURAL 

WORLD whether Star Pointer was ac- 

jed by a running mate or not when 

his world’s record of 1:59%, 

L. WILLIAMS. 


compan 
he made 

Hume, Mo. 

answer: He was. 

Mr. W. C. France keeps posted in breed- 
ing and, turf operations by reading tne 
Turf, Field and Farm,” but is not breed- 
ng or driving himself. He says the eight 
vears he spent on his farm in Kentucky 
the happiest of his life. The place 
was a model of neatness, and such stal- 
lions as Red Wilkes, Sentinel Wilkes and 
\ ilton were sheltered by the stables, and 
mares of renown grazed the pastures. Mr. 
France is in good health, but not as young 
1s he was when the trotting horse began 
pa interest him 50 years ago. 

A good story is told at the expense of 
Wiliam Hamlin, who is now interested 
in the management of Village Farm. A 
few days ago he went out to East Aurora 
in an automobile, and the good country 
people along the route wondered if Vil- 
lage Farm was going to be converted into 
an “Auto” factory. Coming home in the 
evening the freakish thing busted up 
at Springbrook, and as William Hamlin 
is not much on walking, the distance home 
looked like a trip across the continent to 
him. He hustled around among the farm- 
ers and finally found a span of plugs to 
haul the machine home, and then tele- 
phoned for his own carriage to come out 
ten miles and get him. The next time he 
goes to Village Farm it will not be in one 
of those infernal machines. 


were 


Friends of the great pacer Anaconda, 
who have been disappointed in him be- 
ise he failed to step in two minutes 
this year, will be glad to know that he 
has an excuse that everybody will be 
willing to listen to, says the “Horse Re- 
view.” He has acted at times as if he 
could beat anybody’s horse, and the 
very next day he would not be himself. 
It was known that one of his front feet 
was ailing a trifle, but that this foot was 
the cause of most of his troubles was not 
known until the recent St. Louis meeting. 
He was shipped down there to go a special 
with Joe Patchen, and in his first work 
after he landed he acted as if he could 
beat his record, but the next time Mc- 
Henry tried to start him up he could not 
hita pace. He showed very decidedly that 
his foot was hurting him, and he was sent 
to Gilmore’s shoeing tent, where the 
smith soon discovered that the whole heel 
of his lame foet was diseased, and with 
the knife soon released a quantity of 
matter that had collected between the 
frog and the foot proper. Gilmore cut 
the horse’s heel away, up to within an 
inch of the hair, and when he was fixed 
up with the right kind of a shoe he walked 
off without flinching. 


cau 


Some little time ago I wrote in this 
column of the great performance of the 
green four-year-old son of Axtell that 


trotted a public mile in 2:11% at Terre |* stone bruise on his foot, or, for that 
Haute on “Cresceus Day” there, last matter, for being a boy at all. Whipping 
month, says a writer in the “Horse Re- a shy horse is equally futile and equally 
view.” ‘This was certainly remarkable, foolish. No timid horse, showing an in- 


but the most remarkable thing about it is 
that it has so close a paralie1 tn the per- 
formance of another Axtell four-year-old, 
one which, if not absolutely green, is 
practically so, as he has never started 
but once, when, as a three-year-old, he 
made a record of 2:30 flat. The youngster 
in question is the bay gelding Acharm, 
bred and owned by Mr. W. P. Ijams of 
Terre Haute, the owner of Axtell. As 
stated, he was given a three-year-old 
record of 2:30 in 1899 as a precautionary 
measure merely, but he showed a work- 
out mile in 2:18, The past season he had 
four months’ work and at the end of it 
worked a mile in 2:11% and a half in 1:03%. 
Mr. Ijams considers him the best trotter 
that he has ever bred or owned, as he 
could have beaten 2:10 if strung out, is 
absolutely sound and has never been hurt 
in any way whatever. It looks as if he 
ought to be one of the best things in 
sight for the slow stakes of 1901, and I 
shall be disappointed if he doesn’t fulfill 
the prediction. 

The following from “Horse and Stable” 
shows how very keen indeed must be the 
horse’s sense of smell: ‘The horse will 
leave musty hay untouched in his bin, 
however hungry. He will not drink of 
water objectionable...to his questioning 


sniff, or from a bucket which some odor 
makes offensive, however thirsty. A mare 


is never satisfied by either sight or whinny 


that her colt is really her own until she 
certified nasal certificate to the 
A blind horse now living will not 
allow the approach of any stranger with- 
cout showing signs of anger not safely to 
The distinction is evi- 
dently made by his sense of smell, and 


has a 
fact. 
be disregarded. 


at a considerable distance. 
as a rule, will 


Blind horses. 


fence, 


of its proximity. Others will, 


turn, after hours of raceless wandering 


will distinguish one outlet and patiently 


await its opening. The odor of that par 


pa 
ticular part of the fence is their pilot to it. 
; he horse in browsing or while gather- 


ng herbage with its lips, is guided 


; in 
its choice of proper food entirely by its 
mis- 


nostrils. Blind horses do not make 
takes in their diet.” 

















































































































gallop wildly about a 
pasture without striking the surrounding 
The sense of smell informs them 
when 
loosened from the stable, go direct to the 
gate or bars opened to their accustomed 
feeding grounds, and when desiring to re- 


back ber,"’ observes ‘*The Horseman.” 
“Yet it will not down. Every meeting 
brings it up much after the nature of Ban- 
quo’s ghost, and all occurrences indicate 
that it will succeed in making itself the 
chief feature of the history of the 1900 
racing season. There are at this writing 
enough hoppled pacers in the 2:0 list to 
form a respectable and somewhat noisy 
minority, which threatens to become a 
majority. And the 2:10 list! Take out the 
hoppled members of it and it will look as 
if it had been laid waste by a cyclone. 
Not long ago it was believed that the 
hopple would dispose of itself. It has 
done so—by practically taking possession. 
It has made conquests on fields it was 
never expected to enter and like the news- 
paper with a mission and a confident pub- 
lisher, has come to stay. How much Yam- 
age it has done to the breed of harness 
horses is left for others to determine, if 
they think it will be profitable. Just now, 
however, it must be acknowledged that 
the straps are (or is) king. If you doubt 
it read the grand circuit summaries for 
the current season.” 


American horses are making inroads 
upon the German merkets and are giving 
the subjects of Emperor William some 
concern. Consul Winter, at Annaberg, in 
dealing with the importation of horses 
into Germany, sends an article from the 
Hamburger “Nachrichten,” which says: 
“Importations from America have caused 
the horse raisers of Holstein to suffer 
much of late. A stock company has just 
been formed in Berlin for the express pur- 
pose of importing horses from the United 
States. The Americans have succeeded in 
breeding a horse which compares favor- 
ably in every way with the Holstein an- 
imal, especially in those points so highly 
prized in a work horse, namely, broad 
hips and large build generally, The best 
markets for Holstein horses have always 
been the provinces of Saxony, Thuringia 
and Brunswick. The demand is created 
by the large sugar factories. This market 
has been decreasing of late, owing to 
American horses being purchased in Ber- 
lin. A few days ago this Berlin company 
shipped a drove of eighty through Ham- 
burg en route for Milan, Italy, where they 
are to be used on the tramways. Almost 
every week a long freight train filled with 
American horses leaves the Berliner 
Bahnhof for various parts of Germany. 
In spite of expensive freight and a tariff 
of $7 per head, the Americans have built 
up a respectable competition in the Ger- 
man market.” 


The horse that stumbles should not be 
whipped for the accident. He may stumble 
because he is badly shod. He may have a 
nervous disorder that occasionally causes 
him to lose control over one or another 
part of the nerves that are used in his 
complicated work of walking, trotting 
or running while pulling a load or holding 
it back. Whatever may be the cause of 
his stumbling, whipping the stumbler 
will do no good. The horse does not 
stumble for pleasure or through design. 
Stumbling is painful to him. Just why he 
should be tortured with a whip, after his 
whole nervous and muscular system has 
been wrenched in a stumble and a struggie 
to keep his feet no one can tell, The whip- 
ping comes after the accident. The horse 
does not understand that the stinging 
lashing is a warning to him not to 
stumble again. He regards it merely as 
an added torture. When he stumbles and 
is whipped the second time, he comes to 
the conclusion, in all’ probability, that 
when he is so unfortunate as to stumble, 
he must be lashed with the whip as a 
part of the affair. Whipping a horse for 
stumbling is about as reasonable a per- 
formance as whipping a boy for having 


herited trait like shying, was ever cured 
by torturing him. 

“In man as in horse, give me the quiet 
one with reserve power. The plodder 
nearly always gets there, not because he 
is a plodder, but because he has got 
the grit to stick to it,’’ writes ““Trotwood”’ 
in the “Horse Review.” “If The Abbot 
had trotted in 2:10 four years ago, when I 
first looked him over in his winter stable 
at Selma, he had never trotted in 2:04 now. 
It is not trying to jump to the top of the 
ladder the first time that has ever put 
anybody there. It is clearing one rung 
every year or so that does it. But the 
question of gait is of great importance, 
and the experienced eye often detects even 
in the mixed-gaited ones a certain abil- 
ity which he cannot describe yet which he 
knows. If not, many a hundred good 
horses, now stars of the past and present, 
had never been heard of. Whena fast horse 
is made it took two heads to do it, a 
horse’s head and a man’s head. But the 
gait is all important. I have looked at 
some green horses and as soon as I have 
seen them move I have known, though 
why I could not tell, that they never could 
and never would go fast. Every other 
horseman has done the same. Still, there 
are some general rules even for the gait. 
The horse must show no tendency to hit 
his knees nor to waste, in his action, and I 
am always satisfied when I see a colt try- 
ing to reach out and square away further 
with every stride or two. That is really 
the secret of his finally being able to go 
to his limit. Finally, the individual. Ina 
race horse I put that last—in any other 
horse I would put it first. That speed and 
good looks may go together, I know of no 
better illustration than what Mr. Ham- 
lin has done with the trotting families he 
has exhibited. That they seldom do go 
together, the history of it all proves. But 
that is as one looks at it. With me, I 
think every 2:10 horse is beautiful.”’ 


Every occupation of man Is a task-giver, 
and he who does not recognize the begin- 
ning of a new task when the preceding 
-|one is drawing to a finish finds himself 
not only in bed at sunrise, but behind at 
high noon, and hopelessly distanced at the 
setting of the sun, says ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man.” The busi of br raising 
and developing trotters ana pacers is now 
less a task giver than is tilling the soil 
and planting grain, and every one knows 
that the successful tiller of the soil does 
not allow the setting of the sun of one 
Successful season to cast shades of idle- 
ness over his preparations for the season 
to come. In this successful horsemen em- 
ulate his example. Ere the sweat is dry 
on season’s campaigning they are casting 
about for other campaigns for years that 
are to come, and in this they find plenty to 
do. If they breed and raise their own cam- 
Ppaigning material, with the fall of the 
sear and yellow leaf of autumn they 
recognize the dawning of new tasks inci- 
dental to their business, and with meas- 
ured tread they go to work on well-ma- 


’ 
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are taken up, broken to harness, educated 
in the way they should go, placed on good 
substantial size-giving and strength-pro- 
ducing food, given shelter and care and 
made to grow into fitness for the tasks 
which are before them. Weanlings are 
halter broke, placed on a substantial 
tissue-bullding diet, and as winter ap- 
proaches are sheltered from the wintry 
blasts and brought along in a vigorous, 
gtowing condition, such only as will 
hasten maturity and give them constitu- 
tions commensurate with the task before 
them. Horses which have been cam- 
paigned and are designed for campaigning 
purposes another year, are not turned 
out for a winter's run, to hustle for them- 
selves and have their aches and pains 
and crack stiffnesses “frozen out of 
them,”’ but their work gradually reduced, 
ate carefully looked after, and, if possible, 
given a few hours of run to grass each 
day, are sheltered at night and are kept 
healthy and strong during the winter, 
that they may be fit for early work the 
coming spring. Thus the prudent horse- 
man follows one busy season with prepar- 





ations for another, and he is generally 
“in the swim" when the money is in 
sight. 

L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Beamer 6212 
is the sire of J. C., 2:23%, pacing, which 
makes one trotter and two pacers. Beam- 
er was bred by M. Beamer, Blackburn, 
Mo., and was sired by Ashland Wilkes, 
out of Lillie B., by Mambrino Champion, 
and has been at Sedalia, Mo., where he 
was owned by 8. F. Gilman. Prodigal 
Boy, sire of Dr, Flyer, 2:18%, proves to be 
Onward Boy, 2:244%, by Prodigal 2680, dam 
Bessie B., by Blanco Abdallah. Prodigal 
is by Onward and owned at Sedalia, Mo., 
where he has been since he was brought 


there by B. F. Holway from Memphis 
Mo., bred by R. P. Pepper, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Robert Rysdyk, 2:138%, adds Beb., 2:28, 


making three trotters and one pacer to his 
credit, and one of his daughters, out of 
Olivet, by Onward, is the dam of Elva G. 
Medium, by Pilot Medium, bred by Frank 
J. Grigsby, Maryville, Mo. Mr. Grigsby 
purchased both Robert Rysdyk and Olivet 
from R. P. Pepper, and gave him a record 
of 2:24 before he sold him. Treasure, by 
Aberdeen, owned and campaigned by 
Dell Barker when he lived near Lee Sum- 
mit, Mo., put his third pacer in the list 
in J. H. M., 2:17%: His daughters have 
produced one trotter and one pacer. The 
trotter was by a son of Champion Medium 
and was bred in lowa. Champion Medium 
and Treasure, 2:18%, were both owned by 
the Barkers at Rich Lawn Farm, 
Richland King 8281, was named 
farm. 

Oolong, by Ben McGregor, is the sire 
of the trotter All Done, 2:24%, and the 
“Horse Review” gives St. Patrick Mc- 
Gregor, sire of St. Patrick Belle, 2:20%, 
pacing, and Bessie M., 2:20\%, trotting, as 
by Bonnie McGregor. Bessie M. started 
in Ohio last year and won two races and 
a record of 2:29%. St. Patrick Belle is a 
new performer for 1900. St. Patrick Mc- 
Gregor is given no paternity in the last 
Year Book. 

Nutwood 600 adds nine new producing 
sons to the 1165 at the ciose of 1899, giving 
him 124, as against Hambletonian's 150, 
or at the same rate of increase Nutwood 
is about three years behind Hambletonian 
as a sire of sires, and as many ahead of 
George Wilkes, that makes the greatest 
showing among the sons of Hamble- 
tonian. G. W. Stebbins of Carthage, Mo., 
bred and sold a full sister to Oolong, the 
new speed sire, among the sons of Robert 
McGregor. 

A correspondent in last week's RURAL 
wants to know what sires in Missouri have 
three dams in the great brood mare list. I 
know three that have four. There are five 
in Southwest Missouri, as follows; Pat 
Clare and Douglas T. at Springfield, Kan- 
kakee at Carthage, and Nutgregor at 
Nevada. The same correspondent wants 
to know what Missouri horse has the most 
great brood mares in his pedigree. Victor 
Ene at Carthage and Nutgregor at Ne- 
vada each have ten. I have never noticed 
any horse anywhere with more. Smith 
Brothers, the Shorthorn breeders, bought 
at the closing out sale of Judge Ralston 
a daughter of Ben McGregor, out of the 
dam of Harry W., 2:24. She has a brown 
horse colt at her side by Anteros, and 
is bred back to him. They also have a 
daughter of Round’s Sprague, dam by 
Lamplighter. She has a nice bay filly 
foal by Anteros, and is now bred to 
their young saddle horse by George 
Washington. John Elliott has a standard 
daughter of Sam Patch, son of Blue Bull, 
that has raised him one pair of mules 
and is bred for a third. A daughter, by 
Ben McGregor, is now in foal to Victor 
Ene. 

Katie G., by Electioneer, is the dam of 
two trotters, the greatest pacing three- 
year-old yet foaled, and is the dam of two 
sires. Winfield Stratton (3), 2:224, by Sar- 
away 14342, brother of Charles Derby, 2:20, 
and Klattawa (3), 2:05%. Tonquin, by Lord 
Russell, the sire of the greatest money 
winner in Austria in 1900, does not appear 
in the table of sires in the last Year Book, 
nor in the lists of sires as published by 
the turf papers. 

Three of the best mares in the Blue Bull 
family were lost to American breeders in 
that way. Zoe B., race record fifth heat 
of winning race, 2:17%, equaling the trial 
of Dexter against time, with his 87 win- 
ning heats, between 2:30 and 2:174%; Blue 
Belle, 2:26%4, with 65 heats in less than 
three years, within 3% seconds of each 
other, both by the old horse, and Gipsy 
Queen, 2:19%, with 27 winning heats by 
Rushville, one of his sons. 

Royal Baron, 2:10%, out of Daisy Black- 
wood, was one of the 58 American bred 
trotters that won more than $1,000. Royal 
Baron will add as much to the value of 
the horses of Austria as any horse ever 
taken to that country. The pacing procliv- 
ities of the Steinway family are well 
brought out in Tyann, 2:156%4, pacing, by 
Charles Derby, 2:20 trotting, dam Maggie 
McGregor, by Robert McGregor, sire of 
82 trotters and five pacers at the close 
of 1899, and his other daughters have pro- 
duced 41 trotters and only 6 pacers, but 
Maggie's 4 pacers all carry the blood 
of Strathmore. Her daughter produced a 


pacer to Delmarch, a trotter to Preceptor, 
a pacer io Shadeland Onward, a trotter 
to her own son, and a trotter by Good- 
wood 4106, and a pacer by a Wilkes horse. 

Most of the light harness horses we are 
now breeding can be developed at either 
gait at will. 

I saw a list of eight horses all trottng 
bred, that have sired only pacers. This 
list can be added to very materially, but 
almost every one of these could be de- 
velope® at the trot cheaper than some 
that do not pace so easily. The first two- 
year-old trotter that was bred in Missouri 
and took a standard trotting record was 
sired by a pacer with a record of 2:15. 
Adding value to the ing habit of action 
as was done in 1892, made it less obli- 


and 
for the 





tured plans. Youngsters of sufficient age 





gatory to develop at the trot to get money 


article on the subject 
heading of this article. 
in this rapid country of ours “‘pell mell.” 


good, but the memory is faulty. 


SALTING OF THE STOCK. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice an 
denoted by the 
People go ahead 


They don’t stop to feason out the 
“whereas and wherefores’ of things, as 
carefully as their interext would seem 


to dictate they should, for the best suc- 


cess of their efforts. 


In my opinion and in my experience, 


the haphazard use of Balt in feeding 
it to animals—yes, man, too—is lamentable, 
strongly so. How few people there are 
who have ever looked into the effect on 
the system of the use of this stuff. The 


writer of the article referred to says: 


The salting of the stock is probably the 
most neglected of the necessary 
operations of the farm. This ordinartly 
comes from oversight. The intention is 
All pas- 
tures should contain boxés of salt. Unless 
barrel salt is protected under a shed, 
it will waste from washing when it rains, 
whereas rock salt is subje:t to loss only 
in slight degree. A lump of rock salt 
should be kept im the feed box for the 
horse, or, better yet, put in a separate 
box over the manger within their reach. 


many 


The fundamental principle is to keep salt 


within the reach of live, stock; then the 
matter will not be forgotten for weeks at 
a time, which frequently 
tween barrel salt and rock, the latter is 
much to be preferred, being cheaper and 
less bother. As to rock salt being hard 


happens. Be- 


on the tongue, it is not, as it soon be- 
comes smooth. 

“The salting of stock is probably the 
most neglected of the many necessary 


operations of the farm 
the memory is faulty.” Yes, and what a 
pity it is not forgotten altogether. There 
is nothing that is put into the stomach 
of man or beast that is as cleverly detri- 
mental to it as salt. 
gether. Salt is good to preserve meat to 
keep it from spoiling by exposure, but 
we do not wish to preserve meat in the 
stomach. We wish to take out of it 
through the process of digestion what is 
needed to sustain the system to make 
blood, bone and flesh. If we preserve it in 
the stomach we do not obtain the neces- 
sary nourishment. For the past six years 
I have abandoned absolutely the use of 
salt for my horses—and do not use it at 
all in my own food—and their health has 
been perfect. Horses without its use will 
go as long without water as will dogs, 
and will at all times drink less and di- 
gest their food better; will be 
to “scour.” There are many points in 
favor of the abandonment of its use, and 
not one that I have yet been made aware 
of, in favor of it. It is productive of rheu- 
matism in man and beast, and its disuse, 
in afflictions of that sort, has been found 
to be extremely beneficial. 
In regard to the necessity of salt in the 
food of man and beast, it may be well 
to understand that in all of the cereals 
and vegetables grown, even the mushroom 
as well, nature has provided sufficient, 
in fact, all, the necessary saline matter 
that is required to keep the stomach, the 
foundation of all health and strength in 
man and beast, in a correct condition of 
healthful action; therefore, any addition 
in an artificial manner to the quantity 
thus provided detracts from a correct and 
healthful acticn of that organ, resulting in 
a@ more or less serious detriment 
condition of system generally. 

R. BOYLSTON HALL. 
23 Berkley st., Boston, Mass, 


from oversight 


Pray avoid it alto- 


less apt 


to the 





DON’T RACE COLTS TOO YOUNG. 





In his valedictory as a breeder and 
turfman, C. J. Hamlin drops a hint on 
colt racing that should remove one of the 
many stumbling biocks along the path of 
young, inexperienced and ambitious breed- 
ers, says the “Western Horseman.”’ In 
their public statement in regard to the 
Village Farm horses to be sold soon, Har- 
ry and William Hamlin say: ‘Most of 
them have had but little training, be- 
cause since the breaking down of that 
wonderful three-year-old, American Belle 
(in 1897), Mr. C. J. Hamlin has positively 
ordered that no young horse should have 
much fast work, and (since 1898) he has 
made it a binding rule that no horse 
younger than six years should be raced. 
Only in the case of Lord Derby has an 
exception been made, and that at the 
urgent solicitation of Mr. Geers and oth- 
ers.’ As this conviction was forced upon 
Mr. Hamlin by the relentless lessons of 
experience—and certainly no_ trotting 
horse breeder has had greater experience 
—it should carry weight with inexperi- 
enced breeders. The average American 
citizen, from the depth of his soul, crys 
out against the iniquities of “child labor,” 
yet many a noble and manly trotting turf- 
man has lent his energies to colt develop- 
ment and erlt racing, the very essence of 
“child labor.’”’ In the name of all that is 
good and noble, why is not “child labor” 
as iniquitous in one species of animals 
as another. If human child labor is so 
unjust and injurious to the coming man, 
why is not *quine child Jabor equally as 
unjust and injurious to the coming horse? 
Experienced and humane breeders 
turfmen like Mr. Hamlin are convinced 
not only of the humanitarian injustice, 
but of the financial disadvantage of the 
procedure. Mr. Hamlin’s experience has 
probably been greater than that of any 
other breeder, and he places the cam- 
paigning age proportionately more remote 
from childhood—six years of age. Many 
say that life is too short to wait for ma- 


and 


a breeder well apast the allotted age of 
man still finds time to wait, young and 
middle-aged breeders must be in a won- 
derful hurry if they cannot also “‘bide a’ 


turity. 


on the probationary list. 


the “market price’ therefor. 


Him who gives it. 


———$—$—$— ne 


one thousand and one ways. 
tisement, page 2. 





turity in a horse before racing him, but if 


wee” on the natural trend of animal ma- 
All men have not practiced that 
which they preach. The writer is unfortun- 
ately in that class, but he is still young 
enough to reform, and he is at least now 
He has had 
quite a bit of experience, and he has paid 
Horses 
like men, live longer when they do not 
live so fast, and did all take a more mod- 
erate gait life would not only be longer, 
but more useful, and more to the glory of 


The Jack of all Trades made by Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company is useful in 
See adver- 








THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 


Foun, Se 





value out of the colt. 


Look at that Leg! 


*S SURE CURE or 
Cured with HAMER’S Pol Evil, 


THE HORSE IN JAPAN 


In accordance with an ancient rule, the 
equine species In Japan is to this day 
maintained upon a plan which confines 
the brood mare to one district and the 
males to another, says a writer in a for- 


eign exchange. One never sees a mare in 


harness in Tokio or Yokohama. Geldings 
are nct known. Ali the horses employed 
in the army for cavalry, artillery or trans- 
portation purposes are entire. Therefore, 
that most majestic of spectacles in phy- 
sical nature, “a fighting-man riding on a 
stallion” is quite common in Japan. Aside 


from military purposes the pony of Japan 
seems to fill all 
riding and 
affected by 


requirements. Carriage 
horseback riding are chiefly 
foreigners. For farming pur- 


poses the horse is little required. The 
coolies and their carts for light hauling 
are sufficient, and for heavy work the 


big, black bullock is wholly adequate. The 
war demonstrated the fact that the 
Japanese ponies are by no means the 


hardy, tough animals that they have al- 


ways been supposed to be They died 
from exposure in great numbers. They 
could not do the heavy work expected of 
therr About 15 miles is as much as a 
Japanese pony. can do in the way of 
travel in a day. He can live on straw 
and he requires very little attention 
For this reason he is highly acceptable 
and desirable Foreign bred animals re- 
quire great attention, feeding and groom- 
ing. The native breed of horses cannot be 
satisfactorily inbred with foreign horses 
at least, it would require many patient 
years to produce satisfactory results. 


Unfortunately, the Emperor of Japan 


is not a marked lover of horses. He has 


| some good animals in his stables, but he 


does not take kindly to horseback exer 
cise. Some time ago our good Queen 
presented him with a pair of beautiful 
riding horses—thorough chargers—but it 
may be doubted whether he has ever been 
astride of them. If he had an inherent 
love of horseflesh, such as the Emperor 
of Austria and the Empress used to have, 
no doubt a great impetus would be given 
to the rearing and training of horses in 
Japan. But as there is now no official 
encouragement and little public demand, 
it is questionable whether anything ap- 
preciable will be done in the way of horse 
breeding for years. The lack of good 
pasturage tells against all experiments. 
Gentlemen who love good riding and driv- 
ing horses will continue to import them, 
and the army will doubtless be supplied 
with horses brought as colts from Aus- 
tralla and the United States. For or- 
dinary draught work the native pony will 
answer until the roads are improved and 
the mechanical carriages and traction 
engines are introduced. Should Japan de- 


velop in time a “huorsey’’ Emperor, with 
a keen relish for racing, it is probable 
that some scientific and practical effort 


will be made to breed better horses over 
there, but the present outlook is poor, for 
the Emperor who loves horses must be 
bred first, and the conditions which may 
evolve him are totally lacking. Of the 
three draught powers in Japan—the coolie, 
the horse and the bullock—the latter is in 
many respects the most interesting. He 
is always black, always ponderous and 
patient. He wears shoes made of rice 
straw, works in shafts, hauls his load on 
the back of his neck, and is led by a 
gaily colored rope, which is fastened to 
an enormous ring in his nose. He can 
haul a great load, and it is really touch- 


ing to note the kindly treatment he re- 
| ceives at the hands of his coolle driver. 


CARE OF THE WAR HORSE 
From time tmmemorial the horse has 
been an important factor of an army in 
warfare, but it is only during recent 
years that anv care has been bestowed 
upon such as are unfortunate enough to 
fall during the carnage, says ‘Pearson's 
Magazine.’’ What is known as the veteri- 
nary department of the British army 
only came into existence during the 
Peninsular campaign. Prior to that 
wounded horses were in all cases shot 
unless the injury was so trivial as to 
heal of its own accord in a few days. The 
suggestion of establishing a veterinary 
department was due to an officer on Wel- 
lington’s staff. When injured, horses be- 
have similarly to wounded men. Some 
suffer in silence, others plunge madly 
about and give way to agonizing cries. 
Although the horse can be so favorably 
compared with a human being in warfare, 
there are enemies more difficult to cope 
with than for man. Hunger and thirst 
and change of climate kill more animals 
on a badly conducted campaign than do 
the enemies’ bullets. The horse is not 
able to withstand long periods of fasting 
such as a soldier can, and is less able 
to go any length of time without drink- 
ing. Bad water, too, is very destructive 
to both horses and mules, particularly 
the latter. Horses, if anything, suffer 
more from overwork than do human 
beings, and fatigue, pure and simple, is 
the cause of great mortality among cav- 
alry and transport animals during a cam- 
paign which is being somewhat vigorously 
conducted. Horses wounded on the field 
of battle are duly attended to when no 
danger to human life is involved. The 
veterinary officer in charge is expected to 
follow close on the firing line, but not 
being under the protection of the Geneva 
convention is not able to work under the 
Red Cross flag, and much of his work 
must be accomplished after the battle is 
over, 


AZOTURIA. 





Will you give me the reason why there 
are more cases of the disease known as 
azoturia in the fall months than in other 
M. F. N 

Answer.—This affliction seems to be con- 
comitant with inactivity, which permits 
certain toxic elements to become en- 
gendered within and retained in the sys- 
tem, says “Turf, Field and Farm."’ These 
act upon the sympathetic nerve centers 
and produce a conditionof paralysis. When 
an animal is regularly worked and fed, 
functional activity is nearer a normal 
condition than at any other time or under 
any other circumstances. The urinary 
system possesses a great eliminating pow- 
er, and these same poisonous materials 
usually pass out of the body almost as 
soon as they form, and through the sys- 
tem. With the autumn and early winter 
many horses that have worked steadily 
through the summer get laid off and have 
a long time to rest, accumulating flesh 


rapidly. The normal functions become 
deranged, and hence the trouble. Again, 
the animal carries the winter coat of 
hair while the weather is still warm, and 
perspires freely; the fluids of the body, 
instead of being eliminated through the 
kidneys, pass through the skin, and the 
solid products are retained within the 
system to do their direful work. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F., Springfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I have ween using your 
Taroleum on one of my horses and think 
it has done him good. Please send me 
another quart. Yours truly, 


seasons of the year? 











testimonials. ugeists. 
H. KH. HAMER, Vermont, Ill. 


Amherst, Mass. E. F. COOK. 

















Easy Ha 


All barness, old or new, is made pliable and easy —will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered 
many times its cost by !toproved appearance: and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes 
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Saves 


Meade by STANDARD OIL CO, 














Sixty good black Missouri and 


the head of our herd. 


E'OR SALE! 


Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 


stone Mammoth 298 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 

Day Star 22, first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 
L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 

Props. of Limesione Valley Farm, SMITHTON, MO, 








ere not related to bulls 





Address, __PURDY BAOS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, ue 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, block 
is @ Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Rameden, \iso a few. ae 


\lso a few choice heif- 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhur«t 125404, 
assisted by Waterioo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, beads our herd 


of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the fushionable 
families, 


wost 


stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 








0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippere should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©, T. JONES, Genera) wer. 


L. W. ERAKB, Asst. den’! Maer. 








48 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 519 
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PPPPPPNAPAN 


BLACK LEG VACCINE. 
PASTEUR VACCINE 


Co., 


‘ommerce Bldg , Kansas City, Mo. 


a rwTvvvvVVWYVYYTeerTTTTeee, 





PAPI FG 


ee ee 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron ‘Voorndaie 124,000; Durx Kuan or april sv, 18 at 9200. or will trade him for heifers Also 6 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterda: Secret. these ’ ‘ 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address —_ - 


strains have been in the 
L @ JON®BS, Towanda. Il. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Ora: Hero, by G . Females Booto! 
pure Bates. with individual merit the crandard. Vounn etook of both sex for wie. “on «hey 


» M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER 
Cooper County, Me. 





Acombs, Kose 
11134, Kirklevington 
them, they w1/! bear insnection. Farm joins town 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling by and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Ki 
0 a 


rklevington, 
ron, Princess. Hraceletts and Goodness families, and si 
Duke of Haselhurst 11th, 123062 and Wondanle Victor 10tT e Ly a 


. a a 
4. ¥. PINCRY, Wreckenridge, ney 





among 
is tes 
human family. Ope 


get the kind that is always reliable. For 
and full information, free on request. 


on simple, and easy to perform. 8 


YOU GAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


our cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the mark 
revent BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as vaccin 


a Twit 
ation prevents Smallpox 


fa 
P., D. & Co.'s, 
sale by all east Woke us for Serta 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 
New 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 








FOR SALE! 


At private treaty. Twelve Mares as follows: 
Three brood mares. standard bred; four mares 
granddaughters of Barney “ ilker ; also five mar 
standard bred, most all 
Nine are under 4 years old. 
on account of my age and are health. 

. B. CLARK. Index, Mo. 
R. R. station 4 miles Garden City, Mo. 





8, 
bays and troiting bred, 
Will sell at a bargain 





Will Remove 
And Cure a 





. 
: or Gangloin 
Quickly. 
ments or muscles. Proof if you want it. 
$1.00 per bottle delivered. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. F. YOUNC, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ABSORBINE, JR,, 


Weeping Sinew 


Cures any strain of the liga. 








FARM AT A BARGAIN IN THE 


OZARKS. 





This farm consists of 140 acres of fertile 
land, 100 acres cleared and in a high state 
of cultivation; balance in good timber, 
30 acres sowed to wheat, 50 in meadow and 
pasture and balance in orchard, garden, 
lawn and nursery. Have about 
young fruit trees in stock at present, and 
a good established nursery business, 

Farm is well watered, all under good 
new fence, has new modern residence, 


necessary 
137 miles from St. 

from city of Salem, 
half mile from school 
neighborhood and on a 


house. In 
good railroad 


care of a tenant the 
year. Land is free from 
and title good. 


in Salem and drive them out 


charge. 


in the work 
up. Price $4,000. 
Salem, Mo. G. A. VAN FLEET. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES 








If anyone contemplates a 


being temperate the yeer round. 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul 
ture, etc., are prominent 
these agricultural districts. 





ei 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





30,000 


three barns, tenant house, new, with four 
rooms, large poultry house, and all other 
outbuildings. We are situated 
Louis, and two miles 

Dent Co., Mo., one- 
model 


This place would make a desirable home 
for either the man who wanted to run it 
himeelf or the city man who wants a sum- 
mer home for his family and leave it in 
remainder of the 
incumbrance 
I would be glad to have 
parties desiring such a place come in per- 
son and see this home; would meet them 
free of 
We had bought and improved this 
farm with a view to spending the remain- 
er of our days on it, and spared neither 
time nor money to make it a model home. 
But my health has failed so much within 
the last year, and having no sons to help 
I feel compelled to give it 


change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
The 
features ef 


Send 2 cents 
tage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W 
intz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 


TROTTING BRED MARES 


TO. 22T. 


From ten to fifteen good standard 
bred Trotting Mares, sound, 
color, and good breeders, to be let 
to one man for five years, dividing 
the foals equally at weaning time, 
yearly. Cannot divide in smaller 
ots. A good trotting stallion, if de- 
sired, can go with the mares. 4 loca- 
tion on some farm, near some rail- 
road running out of St. Louis, and 
witnin 150 miles of said city, pre- 
ferred. Noone need make applica- 
tion who does not raise plenty of 
hay and grain to feed them in winter 
and who has not abundant pasture 
in. summer. A shed or shelter of 
some kind necessary for winter. In 
the boom in horses now coming on, 
he:e is achance to make good money. 
Tho breeding of all the stock is first- 








class. Address X, Y. Z, care of 
RURAL WORLD, 
AUCTIONEERS. 
H. WELLS GRAHAM, 
Live Steck and 








General Sales 


e 
‘\. AUCTIONEER 
whan ama casas ans 
before claiming dates. 

/ Platter's Sale bles. 
Box 356, Chillicothe, Me. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 
Live ®tock Auctt » B ti Mo. Sales 
made everywhere. Lifetime devoted to live stock. 
Up-to-date on every angle of the business. Am 


| selling for best breeders in the country. 
Write before fixing dates. 

















low. 

JAS. W, SPARKS, cassie sae, 

been and am 

hogs and borses held in America, a 

4 WORRY M JONES DA ENPORT, 1A, 
OWA'S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 

Write before claiming dates. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Copy 
yone sendfi sketch and may 
quiet ascertain, our opinion Pree ye wok, ap 


tl Bonsdential, Handdook on Patents 
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Home Cirele. 











life of Him who said, “Out of the abund- 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

yf that, all ye who love purity of 
you listen to extravagant 
expressions, witless jesting, heartless gos- 


ance 
Think 


speech, while 


and his aged wife. Then his poor eyes 
failed and he was blind for several years. 
This man had a splendid intellect. He 
was a college bred man, a fluent speaker, 
a man who thought deeply on the great 





























Practically this was all the chicken farm- 
ers knew about it. 

“For the next four months I did noth- 
ing but study and experiment with the 
@isease. The results of the investigation 


f 





and 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. sip and senseless chatter generally, all | problems, religious, social and political, showed a parasite hitherto unknown. It] pure blood can’ ies 
A NOVEMBER FETE profusely mixed with slang, that awful|of the day. Over a year ago I followed is bright pink in color, about half an inch| ach, The by the stomach 
—— blot upon our language—that abuse of/him to his long home. We laid him un- long and twisted in shape. It has an ap- and nutriti 
Twas on a cold November day, the power of speech, the twin of that oth-|der the giant firs and cedars. His face pendage near one end, which gives it a When tt 
When winds were crisp and skies were blot called white les. No lie can be| shone with a great peace. He did not look forked appearance like the letter Y. This are diseased 
gray, white even when given and taken as a/|like a man over 50 years of age. The appendage fastens itself firmly to the mu- they contami- 
A barnyard council was convened ke. This is mainly thoughtlessness. The | mother said, as she bent over him: cous membrane of the chicken’s trachea, nate every 
From view by haystacks safely screened. | heart can be merry without marring the| “He looks like one who has come off forming in masses, which close the air of blood 
: soul life. Teach them this. han conquerer; as he used to look a se death from 
A gobbler fat, with double chin, ; more than conqg er, ¢ passage and cause . 
Raised high his voice above the din; It is our duty to so train our little ones | when he forgot all financial worries and The Leading Stove Dealers of the United States sell Charter “The worm, or parasite, is pointed at the the food they 
Waved his tail for a gavel o'er that they will avoid these dangerous | stood before men pleading for the rights If no Dealer in your Town does— single end, where the mouth is located. act upon, and 
Assembled fowls, two score or more rocks, Much of this can be done in the/of his fellow man, telling them the When it has reached maturity the para- this contami- 
Sunday school. A mind filled from earli- | ‘sweet story of old.’ ”’ site, which I have memes Ne eer nation is car- 
And quoth in agitated tones, est youth with Bible lore will love good| ‘To-day the old mother is tenderly loved Grape to | oy he its ova and the re 
“Looking to-day for gravel stones, reading and not hunger for trashy novels. | and cared for, but she has no home of her | Now, let me gay that we have girls of dies. The fowls, by scratching in the soil, bod: “t Ole 
I crept inside the granary door, Fill the bins with sound grain and there | own, and her tears often fall fast as she | jifferent ages, from budding womanhood I/ cause these eggs to float in the Py they 4 in the 
And scratched shout the pebbled Seor. will be no room for chaff. Teach the | speaks of her great longing for a place of | up, that have never owned or used the ou. (ry ara. tle it Goalies ade a gy Pe. liver kidneys, 
i . of & . , 
“The farmer and his wie came in saat the may nog pe eae - her very own, in which to ~— we article that comes in a powder box; whose “r found an average of 20 parasites in heart or lungs 
~~ ‘ i 1) never in au anc myster 2 . >, L ld th or, we who watc faces Me Sy ¢ es ; each fow examined. 
And looked into each granary bin yreke life. Poor, o mo wd ; Bras aces are fair, @heeks rosy and eyes bright MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— “Authorities have never agreed as to the but the root 
‘Thanksgiving day is near,’ he said, the bent form and feeble steps and se€ | trom good health, and advice pasted on a| BE. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.;| ose of the disease, and a successful of the disease 
teac or r res > class ¢ ar la a . = ° ;. 
‘and we must keep the fowls well fed A teacher who loves the class and the | the glory of life’s setting sun light up 4eF | ,owder box would be thrown away. We, Mrs. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, | omedy has therefore never been found. is in the stom. 
lessons can do a great deal, but not all. sweet, wan face, read there that not far oo, are from Missouri, and can sight o. A hooked wire apparatus is frequently ach, Cure 
“And then,” said Gobbler, out of breath, |The co-operation of parents is needed. | away she will enter the last home that is you Northeast Mo. Poultry Show at Bowling | used. The wire is run down the trachea, e stomach 
“ nte i us to early death They assist teachers in othe lies: w - . Green, Mo., December 3-6, 1900. L. T. Sand- | but, since this method nearly always kills d 
He sente need u arl; ath ; hey ¢ ' achers in other stuc es; why the heritage of the children of men. If you lived im the Ozarks you would use j erson, secretary. the fowl, it can’t be called successful. and you cure 
Gn Gusatay next wilt this whos ee not in this most important one? Fivé| ‘This is the reason I am so opposed to | tne powder box oftener than the girls or] THE BATES CO., MO., POULTRY AN! “In my experiments the only effective the disease. 
Be pillowed on the chopping block days in the week for many weeks of the | people selling their homes. else let some of these great fine wild tur- PET STOCK ASSOCIATION, first annual | treatment was to prevent the disease by . _ Dr. Pierce’s 
year are allotted to the gaining of a secu- Nes hae eatin. Coonan aimee elas.” exhibit, Dec. 26-27, 1900, at Butler, Mo. keeping the fowls on fresh soil, where| Golden Medical Discovery cures diseases 
The chickens gave despairing clucks, ; , eiiaiad : , s A few weeks ago a family keys run over you, Our boys are not W. W. GRAVES, President. poultry had never been kept before. Of| of the organs of di : “gs itio: 
Sm mournfel cadence quacked the ducks; |" @ — and parents who appreciate | south visited us. The wife did not like | ery eloquent, but I believe they can] Butler, Mo. course, there were no eggs 4 yo inhaled perfectly and phen meh It utrit n 
. y FT peTea a . | its value do not permit minor matters to sc ,y and could not appreciate the e : abl iia a and they did not contract the disease.” pat ho purifies 
The roosters hung their green-gold tails, interfere therewith, and often make great _ ore yo a9 oon 08 of this pled thele aut OGaee well meee ae All of which would be very interesting the blood, and so by curing the cause of 
The turkeys peeped in doleful wails. sacrifices Pi +e Wena) ‘verewrees oe Seo * | suade the girls to become farmers’ wives. | MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND |i¢ Miss Grace Norris was telling anything | disease, cures many forms of disease in 
; acr fices to secure for their children its| new country. I asked her if I had made I am a farmer's wife, not from circum- SHOWS. new about the pip or gapes parasite. It organs remote from the 
Then Gobbler, in commanding tone, benefits. A music teacher expects pupils | any statements that were not true. stances, but cheice, but if the farmer that may have been a discovery on ner, gant, “For the past sixteen years I have had 
The chorus silenced, and made known to devote considerable time to the practice | $he said, “No, you have not, yet it’s 80| Worried me had happened to have been| State poultry meeting and show at Fay- | but if ee See py pee me and indigestion and tried many doctors 
A scheme he'd formed with cute intent, of each lesson, and parents require them | different from what I thought it would of some other profession I am afraid I ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. Cee aae ents uaye found that it was wrltis Mrs. aimene Beene onan pou.” 
The farmer's plans to circumvent. to do so. But who helps the Sunday school | pe, and I never thought once of the bad| you1q have said “Yes,” contrary to all |4- Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. all an old story. naa yg ny ago {thought i va 
teacher? r > 2 > . us , a n ’ - 1 , ’ oe i ph ee. © . R. V. Pierce’s Golde: woul 
His words the cackling fowls inspired, ree Bead = ied the children to | part. You wrote of only the good pane. the advice pasted on powder boxes in the} North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks GET A BONE CUTTER. and his ‘ nt flets" “T'g six bottles 
With courage new their hearts were fired. | *“* e and retain the lesson? It is far|1I did not want to come. I am so home-| ynjverse, PINE BURR. ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- porter each and I received a i a week, and 
Not yet as roasts, in pies disguised more important. Other lessons are for the | sick sometimes and I want to go back.” Wright Co., Mo ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. Poultry keepers of experience under- pow A Beene sound and well. The symp- 
ne on seria 7 . / ind and hs 2 8 ay sc 2s “ , ’ . . , an? any a dla were » 
Would this plump flock be sacrificed! om n J an agers the Sunday school lessons Didn't I pity the dear, litthe woman? worm coll cao a bene stand the importance of supplying their disposed to be cross and irritable, the eyes, 
are for the mind and heart, for life and|1I would give anything if she could do as tee, = , n . . laying hens with food that contains all of be | taste in the mouth, tired feelings, bs 5 
On Tuesday morn, before “Old Sol death, for time and eternity. Lesson | she wishes to. “Children, I have a story to tell you,” THE BATES CO.. MO, POULERY ont the ingredients entering into the compo- These sympt modi oe all F. a % 
To the horizon’s brim could crawl, leaves are furnished by the Sunday school. | If you have no home, you had better get | the old doctor said to the young people | Pet Steck Association, with 35 active | ition of eggs. This must contain a large fi such troubl coy 30 
Every home should contain a Bible. Even | one here or somewhere else. But if you “One day~a long, hot members, will give its first annual exhibit | eunsiy of nitrogen, for this enters largely Pierce’s Golden Medical and ‘Pleas 


The farmer, with intent to kill, 
Found not a bird, a beak or quill 


Not one was left of that fat flock, 
In which he took such pride and stock. 
An all-day search failed to produce 
A trace of turkey, chick or goose. 


But when had passed a week away, 
The farmer chanced to pass one day 


if parents are not Bible scholars they can 
with these helps assist the children in 
preparing their lessons. Their kindly in- 
terest and aid will cause the children to 
care more about the lesson and learn it 
better. If a part of each Sunday after- 
noon were devoted to the study of the 
next lesson, both parents and children 


have a good home and are comfortably 
situated, prosperous and fairly happy, 
don’t write to me, for I have no other ad- 
vice to give you only, stay on your farm 
and do your best to be good, contented 
citizens, 
MRS. ELLA CARPENTER. 
Whatcom Co., Wash. 


the other evening. 
day it had been, too—I met my father on 
the road to town. 

“‘T wish you would take this package 
to the village for me, Jim,’ he said, hesi- 
tating. 

“Now, I was a boy of twelve, not 
fond of work, and was just out of the 
hay field, where I had been at work since 


Dec. 26-27, at Butler, Mo. 
W. W. GRAVES, Pres. 
Butler, Mo. 





THE CENTRAL MISSOURI Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association held its second 
annual show at Boonville, Mo., Nov. 20-24. 
Nearly 500 birds, Belgian hares and pet 
stock were received on the opening day 


into the composition of the white of the 
egg. The yolk contains considerable oil, 
hence fats should make up a part of the 
ration. 
food from which to manufacture the shell. 
In summer when hens have the range of 
the fields they will supply their needs, in 
great measure, for these classes of sub- 


There must also be lime in the 


ant Pellets’ as directed in pamph' 

bottles, they will bring back the bloom of fife as 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bil- 

iousness and sick headache. a 





EXTRA LARG 


POULTRY. 


Pekin ducks and Toulouse 
geese for sale at reduced price 


stances, but in winter and when kept in Write for 
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From pullets plump to turkey cock! ' 
thankfulness best substances to form a portion of the | jien, juage. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Ct leston Ii. 
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That Fate’s a thing we cannot miss. 

We turn from one—another greet, 

It matters little which we meet. 
FRANCES P. CARSON. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THANKFULNESS. 

The individual who is sufficiently well 
poised to be daily thankful is the one who 
will spend our annual Thanksgiving day 
in the richest, fullest sense of thankful- 
ness. But even being periodically thank- 
ful is not to be deprecated. No one, how- 
ever humble his station or lot in life, how- 
ever lowly his home, who can daily real- 
ize that life has countless blessings that 
should cause the heart to well with grat- 
itude but is a benefactor. 

We may not own stocks or mines, or 
control large incomes, that will enable us 
to establish libraries or schools or homes 
for the unfortunate and the orphan; but 
it is our highest privilege, and that with- 
out a single I-would-if-I-could restriction, 
to scatter the seeds of joyous thanksgiv- 
ing which will yield the fruits of happy 
smiles. And we more often feel the dearth 
of that blessed happiness that makes the 
home ring with joyful gladness than we 
do the pinch of poverty. 

In the bitter strife to procure things 
that we apprehend will make us happy, 
we oft beget the spirit of murmuring and 
complaining instead of joyous thanksgiv- 
ing for the much of good and of the 
abundance that has been ours. Posses- 
sions make rich, but blessed happiness 
hath its center in the individual, and 
thieves cannot steal this treasure. Much 
of our life is marred by longtng for things 
that we have not. They may of them- 
selves be not only harmless, but have in- 
trinsic worth; yet if the struggle to get 
them renders one dissatisfied, engender- 
ing the unthankful spirit for blessings 
which are daily bestowed, their value is 
of little worth 

It is so easy to convince ourselves that 
fate has been unkind and that we have so 
much of daily toil and so little to be 
thankful for. The year may have brought 
trials, losses, disappointments and va- 
cant chairs, but even these may be bless- 
ings disguised. The heart that can give 
thanks for unanswered prayers has attain- 
ed the heights of gratitude, even if the 
present doesn’t show why one should give 
thanks, the while, trusting the never-dis- 
appointing future to disclose what now 
seems shrouded in mystery. 

Study the lot of the less fortunate. Pon- 
der the misfortunes that slipped past your 
door, which seemed almost certain to en- 
ter. Remember the mercies of new privi- 
leges granted and of old ones retained. 
Measure the fullness of your stores rather 
by your heart treasures, which knoweth 
no end, rather than by dollars and things, 
and this will be unto you a new thanks- 
giving. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL. 


In these days of show and speed, when 
children are rushed into higher branches 
so fast they have hardly time to learn to 
read and write and spell correctly, is it 
any wonder the dear old-fashioned Bible 
is so sadly slighted? In many instances 
it is actually neglected, in others but 
earelessly read, and in how few cases is 
it read thoughtfully, studied earnestly and 
loved as it should be. Some one has said, 
“What we read shapes our lives.”” It is 
then essential that we train our youth to 
read something better than the idle and 
vicious literature with which our land is 
deluged. And what is better than the Bi- 
ble? 

Teach them to study and understand it, 
that they may learn to love and obey it. 
Then you may look for symmetry, for that 
will shape their lives after the perfect 
pattern, the life theretn portrayed—the 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


® Has been used for over SIXTY YBARS by 

@ MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 

¢ WHILP TEBTHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the OHILD, 80) ‘3 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND - 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 

S Sold by Druggists in every part of 

the world. Be sure and ask for “‘Mrs. Wins- 

low’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
Seeeseoeree Se ed 








work effective and the pupils be enabled 
to understand and remember the lesson 
and profit thereby. The lesson should be 
taught carefully and difficult points ex- 
plained. Make the recitation as interest- 
ing as possible. Sometimes a bit of in- 
formation about the writer of the lesson 
and some other item closely connected 
with it may help the pupil to more fully 
comprehend the lesson. 

Always remembering that Paul said to 
avoid foolish questions and genealogies, 
and contentions, and strivings about the 
law, for they are unprofitable and vain. 
But give them “the sincere milk of the 
word,” that they may know the Holy 
Scriptures and become “wise unto salva- 
tion."’ Teach them the heart truths of the 
lesson, the message it bears to them from 
the Father. Impress upon them the fact 
that God is love. 

Children love to sing and should under- 
stand that the Sunday school songs are 
theirs and that they are the ones to sing 
them. If it is announced that the first 
song is especially theirs—a new one to 
learn, or an old one to learn better, they 
will be more anxious to come early and 
regularly. 

This is a progressive age and Sunday 
school work is keeping step with the times 
in that it is improving its methods. Grad- 
ing has proven a success in schools and 
is now to help the Sunday school. From 
the standpoint of the reviewer alone it is 
a needed and desirable change wherever 
practicable. For the teachers and pupils 
also it would be much pleasanter. If each 
grade could have a room and its own re- 
viewer the lesson might be more profita- 
ble to the children—and it is for them we 
are working. GARNET. 

Cass Co., Mo, 





This very helpful communication was 
prepared and read recently by Garnet at 
a Sunday school convention. We are 
much pleased to have it for publication, 
as it contains so much wholesome truth 
and so many valuable suggestions. We 
heartily indorse the high character of the 
article. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SELLING AN OLD HOME. 

In the RURAL WORLD some weeks 
ago a man asked advice in regard to sell- 
ing his place and buying more land for 
his boys. May I tell you a little story of 
occurrences that have left their impress 
on my life? 

Thirty-two years ago one very near to 
me by the ties of love and kinship owned 
a nice home and 100 acres in one of the 
middle states. The father had built a new 
barn, owned some valuable stock, and 
was making each year some money. The 
wife had some money left her from her 
father’s estate which helped them greatly. 
If they had remained contented they were 
in a fair way to have every comfort and 
with good management a competence in 
time. But the father wanted more land 
for his boys, so their home was sold. The 
mother was opposed to it and pleaded in 
vain for her home. For two days she 
was sick in bed over the sale, but she 
made no complaint. They had several 
thousand dollars after the sale, and 
went to Kansas and bought over 500 acres 
of land and one or two thousand dollars 
worth of stock. 

They became land poor; the very worst 
form of poverty. The drouth came and 
crops failed, the grasshoppers came, their 
cattle died. A mortgage was made, with 
the dreaded two per cent shaved notes, 
and all the rest that so many farmers 
know so well came to pass shortly, and 
their farm was sold and another move to 
a distant country made and a new home 
was built among the flint hills of Chase 
Co., Kas. Here the old story could be 
told again of the desperate struggle of a 
good, honest man with everything against 
him. A security debt brought another 
mortgage. The boys grew up, but the 
land was gone. Out of what was left they 
saved enough to come to this great north- 
west and buy a few acres of land. The 
man, now over 70 years of age, built a 





little home in the shadow of the mountain, 
planted trees and flowers, cleared the lit- 
tle piece of land to make a living for him 


at our doors—why, I could go on summing 
up the blessings until they would fill pages 
and we still would have many more to be 
thankful for. 

A little song I used to sing in childhood’s 
days, with a catchy, cheerful tune, keeps 
ringing in mine ears, and the words ran 
thus: 
“Say! Say! Why should our hearts be 

sad? 
Say! Say! Why should we not be glad? 
With food and drink and clothes to wear, 
And all for which we need to care,” 


Yet we are not numbered among those 
that are financially wealthy, but are just 
getting a start again; for we lost our 
grip a few years ago by injudicious mov- 
ing about, and what blessings we enjoy 
are received from hard manual labor, ex- 
ercised on a rocky little homestead, such 
as Idyll left. Why don’t we hear from 
her? Her pen is not often so long silent, 
and we “Wright Countyites’” are espe- 
cially interested in what she has to say. 

I would say to Nancy of North Dakota, 
of course I know that the bad points of a 
country are all left for the immigrant to 
dnd out, but if we are the descendants of 
he Pilgrim Fathers, do we not generally 
battle it through as they did, and find we 
ire able to sing our Thanksgiving song 
with our more favored brothers? 

I never see a photograph of grand and 
lovely scenery in other states, but I am 
dlled with the desire to go and see with 
mine own eyes. I think this is such a 
oeautiful world God has made, and before 
{ go to the Celestial City, if it is His will, 
{ would like to enjoy the privilege of 
looking at the grandeur of the moun- 
cains, lakes and plains of our own United 
States. 

I suppose many die with unfulfilled de- 
sires, but if I could rest me in beautiful 
places, delight mine eyes with glorious 
scenery and mine ears with lovely music, 
oh, that would be heaven for me! 

There is a grand bymn for Thanksgiv- 
ing, and this is one stanza and the chorus: 


“For the fruit and the grain that we 
gather, 
And the beauty that gladdens our land, 
We will praise Thee, oh, bountiful Father 
For the earth and its fullness are Thine. 


“Cho: For the gift of His love full and 
free; 

Praise His name with a song, 

For the Lord of the harvests is He.”’ 


As this letter has snatches of song 
which, believe me, are sung from a heart 
overflowing with thankfulness, I will send 
one of the Ozark land, which can be 
sung to the good old tune of “Beulah 
Land:”’ 


OZARK LAND. 
I've reached the land of corn and wheat, 
Where all things grow for man to eat, 
Where winters are tuo warm to freeze, 
And summer has a cooling breeze. 


Cho: Oh, Ozark Land, bright Ozark Land, 
As on the highest mount I stand, 

I look away across the vale 

And wonder why such land’s for sale. 
When Gabriel comes with trumpet roar, 
He’ll find these hills are full of ore. 


We raise the wheat, we raise the oats, 
We raise the corn to feed our shoats, 
Our chickens are the finest class, 

And pigs grow fat upon the mest. 
Chorus. 


The farmer goes into the corn 

And works from night till early morn. 

He looks, and then he is surprised— 

The corn has almost reached the skies. 
Chorus. 


For fruit this land cannot be beat; 

It grows so juicy and so sweet. 

Apples, peaches, grapes and cherries 

And not the least are our strawberries. 
Chorus. 


Now, J. F. M., as our Ozark girls are too 
busy to say a word in defense of them- 
selves, don’t think you can have things 
all your own way. I don’t believe you are 
married or you would know you couldn’t 
have the last word. You want Aunt Jo- 
hanna’s advice pasted on their powder 





boxes, I suppose, as a daily reminder. 


ing down his face. 


as he reached the house. 
he spoke were to you.’ b 


thanked God ovef and over 
the years that have passed since that hour 
that those last words were: 
ways been a good boy to me.’ 
town Telegraph. I 


dock, root or leaves, steeped in vinegar, 
will cure the worst case of ringworm. 


boil than Hnen wet in water of the tem- 
perature to be agreeable to the patient. 
Renew often and take some good blood 
medicine. 


Laclede Co., Mo., desires to know whether 
baking powder or soda is used when bak- 
ing pound cake. 
not call for either. 


ing myself; but somehow I don't feel very 
strong to-day.’ 

“He walked with me to the road which 
turned off to the town. As he left he put 
his hand on my arm, saying again: 
“*Thank you, my son. You've always 
been a good boy to me, Jim.” 

“I hurried into town and back again. 
“‘When I came near the house I saw a 
crowd.of farm hands at the door. 

“One of them came to me, the tears roll- 


“*Your father,’ he said, ‘fell dead just 
The last words | » 


now, but I have 
again in all 


“IT am an old. man 


‘You've al-/, 
—German- | p 


SIMPLE REMEDIES. 
A CURE FOR RINGWORMS.—Yellow 


FOR A COUGH.—Put a teaspoonful of | q 


slippery elm into a tumbler, pour cold 
water upon it and season with lemon and 
sugar. v 


FOR A BOIL.—Nothing is better for a 


GOOD RECIPES. a 
h 





POUND CAKE.—Mrs. H. A. Hopkinson, 


The recipes she has do 
Will the eggs make 
the cake sufficiently light? 

PRUNE SANDWICH.—Cook a cupful 
of prunes; pass them through a colander; 
sweeten to taste; flavor with vanilla; add 
very thick cream to make a paste; thin 
enough to spread if desired; add a few 
chopped almonds and walnuts; cut the 
bread very thin and have the dressing as 
thick as the bread. 

CHOCOLATE PIE.—Mix one square of 
chocolate with two-thirds cupful of sugar, 
then add slowly 1% cupfuls of boiling 
milk, and then yolks of two eggs well 
beaten, and simmer a few minutes. Fla- 
vor with vanilla and fill the baked pie 
crust with the mixture. Frost with the 
whites of the two eggs. Set in the oven 
a minute and eat when fully cold. 
BAKED EGGS.—One large cupful of 


milk, add one teaspoonful of butter (or 
more if wished), salt and pepper to 
taste, one teaspoonful of flour, made 


smooth with a little extra milk. Boil about 
three minutes and pour in heated dish, 
then break in five fresh eggs and put in 
hot oven and bake until whites of eggs 
are set. 


It will pay you to notify John Nyfiot, 
7311 Florissant avenue, St. Louis, Mo., if 
you own or know of a stream of water 
where water cress grows profusely. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
Gruggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. GROVE'Ss signature is on each box. 25c. 


BEST WAY TO SMOKE MEATS. 


Liquid Extract of Smoke is Clean, Quick, 
Econemical and Convenient. 


Liquid Extract of Smoke is a prepara- 
tion made from selected hickory wood 
which has taken the place 
of the old-fashioned, clum- 
sy process of smoking 
meats in a smoke house. It 
is far cleaner and more 
convenient and it saves a 
lot of time and work. The 
Liquid Extract of Smoke, 
made by E. Krauser & 
Bro. of Milton, Pa., is ap- 
plied to the meat with a 
sponge or brush, and the 
meat can be hung at once 
in the store room. Liquid 
Extract of Smoke contains 
the same ingredients that 
preserve the meat when it 
is smoked in a smoke house. 
It keeps the meat sweeter 
and safer than the old way, 
improves its flavor, the pro- 
cess is perfectly healthful 
and is a better safeguard 
against insects which fre- 
quently attack meats smoked in the old 
way. No one who has adopted this way 
of preserving meats has ever been known 
to return to the old way with its risks 
and discomfort. Amyone interested 














can 
obtain full information by writing to the 


says Miss Norris. 


sled. 
was the envy of the neighborhood. 


up in my hands. 


thing up. 
traps all over the place and caught 30 of 
them. 
them. 





; manufacturers. 


appeared recently in the public prints: 
Syracuse, N. Y.—For ways that are 
dark the chicken “‘pip’’ parasite has held 
the record for a long time. Poultry rais- 
ers for years have labored in vain to dis- 
cover the cause of the disease that laid 
some of their finest feathered products 
low. Now Miss Grace Norris appears on 
the scene and says she has found the tiny 
but wicked little worm, and many raisers 


of chickens rise up and call her blessed. 


Miss Norris is a second year student in 


the Syracuse Medical College, where she 


as distinguished herself by her work in 
iology and her skill in analytical dissec- 


tion. 


“I always liked fowls and animals,” 
“T lived on a farm part 
f each year and they were my chief com- 
anions. One winter, when I was a child, 
trained a pair of geese to draw my hand 
They drove well together and I 


“I also had a collection of field mice, 


which I caught one by one by chasing 
them in the fields and putting my foot 


own on them lightly and grabbing them 
I kept them in a box in 


the barn and fed them there, and I got 


ery much attached to them. 
“One cold night I was afraid they would 


freeze in the barn, and I got up after the 
family had gone to bed and brought the 
box into the kitchen. 
the mice, and in the morning there wasn’t 


There were 40 of 
nything left to eat in the house. They 
ad got into the pantry and cleaned every- 
The next day grandma set 
I daren’t confess to her about 

“IT never knew them to come in such 
Swarms before,’ said grandma, as she 
drowned my mice. 

“Last spring I spent my vacation on a 
farm at Richfield Springs, where large 
numbers of fowls were raised. I noticed 
that some of the young chickens, turkeys 
and goslings would open their mouths, 


for egg shell making is destroyed. 
with a good bone cutter, such as the Mann 
or the Humphrey, both of which are ad- 
vertised on this page, the work is easy. 


known poultry breeders as to the value 
of green cut bone for hens: 


says: 


year round, and have done so for 
years. 


same strain. 





gasp for breath and at the end of a few 
days die, apparently from lack of air. 


But 


—Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Brah-—: 
1882 eevee oi bees ohn S00 


H.T. Camp Point, 





Following is the testimony of some well 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—2rs sto, 


for sale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo 





Mr. A. C. Hawkins of Lancaster, Mass., 


“IT always feed green cut bone to my 


——_ BREEDING of M B. TURKEYS 


xtra large and fine plumage; prices reason- 


F. M. SHROUT, McLean, Il. 


able when stock Is consi 





laying and breeding fowls during the win- 
ter and spring months, as it greatly in- 
creases the production and fertility of the 
eggs. Green cut bone is always a profita- 
ble investment, when fed judiciously.” 


prices, 


W. P. ROCKS 


and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 





James Rankin, probably the best known 
duck breeder in the world, writes from his 
duck ranch at South Easton, Mass.: 

“We wish to say that we have used 
green bone as feed for ducks, light Brah- 
ma and Plymouth Rock fowl, and consid- 
er that it cannot be beaten as an egg 
producer. It gives vigor to the fowl and 
vitality to the egg, especially in winter, 
when the eggs are higher in price and are 














200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction 
action. Hatches every tertile 
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“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. tik” 





used the most for purposes of incubation. 
It is really superior to all other animal 
foods.”’ 

Chas, Clave of New London, O., judge 
of the fowl exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
says: 

“In regard to the use of green cut bone 
as a food for poultry, will say it is one of 
the essential good things in the poultry 
yard. Where it can be had and used fresh 
at all times, it is almost indispensable. 
The results of feeding green cut bone to 


500 BARRED and WHITE 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 


D. T. HEIMLICH, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 





poultry are very noticeable from the start 
and it is not surprising to know it is very 
generally used over the country by up-to- 
date and successful poultrymen.” 

F. H. Shellabarger of West Liberty, Ia., 
one of the best known poultry judges, 


says: 

“TI find from feeding green cut bone that 
we get much faster growing chicks, also 
larger and healthier ones. It pays to feed 
it to laying hens, as the eggs hatch better 
and a much larger number of eggs will 
be the result.” 

W. S. Russell, another prominent judge 


Baa W, Lagan ti 
- an ° horns, Golden Sea , W. 
dottes. Ducks and Bronze Turkeys of best strains 


Maplehurst at the Shows 


Look Out for Her Record in C, R. W. Later. 


Bargain sale atill on till surplus is reduced. L. 
P. Rocks, hans, B. Minorcas, 
its, W. Wyan- 


red to practical ends, $1 each, $5 per 6 89 doz. in 


b 
light crates, low express. Turk 
reasonable at private treaty. nsthecothessiaaaad 


W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE, TENN. 


Collie pups, reg. P.-C. pigs and 8. D. rams. Write. 





and breeder, writes: 

“If feed green cut bone to my fowls the 
ten 
No poultry raiser can get along 
without it.”’ 


Terr ore years 
Fh tg. shipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
Kastern 


in the poultry business; 


Send for illustrated catal of the best 
stock. MRs. KATE GRIFFITH, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 





Other prominent breeders write in the 
With such testimony before 
him can any poultry raiser doubt the 
value of cut green bone? 

We suggest to our readers the advisabil- 
ity of sending to our advertisers for their 
descriptive circulars. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equals the best. 


as cheap as any. i and old Brown and 


ite Leghorns, Barred and White Ply. Rocks 


Black Minorca. Write to day for Circular to 


E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 








‘LOWEST-PRICED HOUSE 


IN 
AMERICA FOR FINE GOODS."’ 


3,000 XMAS GIFTS 


FROM 25c TO $1,000.00, 
ILLUSTRATED IN OUR 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


A Christmas Shepeine Guide you cannot do with- 
ew and good things in Diamonds, 


out. Full of all 
Watches, 





Salt = 
epper 
Fine Quadruple 
Plate on Nickel 
in Silk lined case 


Pair. $1.00, 


Jewelry, 
Novelties, Etc., Etc 


MAILED FREE 


ag We bring St. Louis to your doors. 
St. Louis prices and pay all express charges to your home town. 
4a@Get ready for Christmas in time—before the holiday rush. 


aay Write for our Catalogue at once—to-Jay—and send your orders 
in early, while our stock is complete, thus insuring the best selection, 


Silverwares, Cut Glass, 


at once. 
How? We sell you goods at 





MERMOD & JACCARD’S, °Se 2% 


ST. LOUIS. 





LADI E SS Have you even one hour 
per day at your dispos- 
al? Please send us your 


name 
Full information Genteel and 
Set Free. THE NATIONA 
307 S. 10th Street, ST. LOUIS, 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wrandoites. Berred 
and White Plymouth Rocks. Peafowls and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock forsale. Mrs. J. A. JOHNSTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8.8. Hamburgs, Golden Wyandottes and Buff P 
Rocks that will equal the “Blowhards” at the 
price. J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois. 
PECIAL SALE-—B. P. Rocks, 8. Wyandottes, 
8. C. B. Leghorns and Bronze Turkeys. Cireu- 
lars free. J. BAKER SAPP, Claysville. Mo. 


and hens. Choice 




















| ite ROCK cocks, cockerels 
birds. Prices right. Mrs. J. E. May, Wilson, Mo. 








VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 















KLONDIKE | --:*: 
INGUBATOR | fies isciascon cn. 
FOR SALE! 

















8. L,Wyandottes, White lage, Buff Cochins, 
8. C. Brown Leghorns, a few White I. Game cocker. 
if it els, White Guineas, M. B, le 

YOu WTITE | at a bargain all ed B, P. Rocks and C. I. 


Will close out 
Games. 
.M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, Mo. 

















for 10 cents as long 


your order in at once. 


last. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box g-1§ Quincy, Ills. 








COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 Scrtasarte, tered 
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Coughs and Colds 


SCOVILL, who has for many zea.8 
A. Le the public throughout the United 


diseases, mends 
N LsAM as sespnastng cnything that 
LUNG Ben Lstered to the public. used 
‘nis own family nny 4 — success, in the case 
of his sister, who was eupposed to be in the last 
1 consumption. is lady is now well and 
‘veen permanently cured by AL Ss NG 

bas <CM. At Druggists, 2c. 8c. and $1.00 a Bottle 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 














we SELL DIRECT 


ti a — reliable Farmer Agents. 
. ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
PAGE WOoV om Wine FENCE (0,, ADRIAN, MICH, 


FENGE! ase 


ot enone 













Boz 13. 
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Kit 
fxcels in strength, beau’ 
andiron. Cheaper than wi 


50 
KITSELMAN BROS, Bor os 


Save Money 


which you have to 
pay the dealer when you Sar A, from The 


ADVANCE FENCE oii.aiioa: 


direct from our factory at wholesale prices. ree geet yee 
will order the second and third thine, Special pri es, etc., free, 


ADVANCE FENCE 00, 110014 &t., Peorta.IIl. 


GOV’T HOG REMEDY 


Not “salt and coal dusttbus ie oeswest 
oughly ee | 


Neetiil bet: 
= she 
LEE’S"0 HOG F REMEDY’: 
hog remedy. Sanaa of ea Worm Peed one 
hog rene ee Remedy. 62.00 per 25 Ib, pail; 
#6.00 per 100 1b. box, freight prepaid. Full particulars 
from GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 


DI ) MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 























and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 





FEF Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal gets particulars and book 
on “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 

NEVER HOG TAMER 

ROOT, (a) Makes nase J_ cut. 

Once done a s done, 
Has mae q shaped) 
steel knife held by 


screw, ona solf-aajesting 
to gauges to suit size of hog. Price, prepaid, § 
. SHORT, P.O Box 820 Lewistown, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy . heavy bo ned, March and 












ners) and out of well bred dams. 
J.P. VISSERING, Box 14, Melville Ill., near St. Louis. 





POLAND- 


BLACK U. $. AND TECUMSEH Cyawas. 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furn! ~yo All letters an- 
swered. Jersey Cattle of utter strains for 
sale. KNEST W. ALLEN Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 





Seontese of the best strains of Poland-Obina 
hogs, Re; “aa” "oo cattle and tb 
Rock chic Young stock for saie at all times. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


as very seneeaae mable and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS, sets 


- Wis ry moe ined. 
BGAN, Carmi White Oo..111. 








A mane gzares ‘TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NIN land. Chinas right. go 10 yt 
6 second pha | at Edwardsville, Ill., Fai 
the same premiums at the Highland Madison — 
ty Fair. e have a splendid lot - spring pigs to 
offer. Everything eligible to reco: 
L. 4. SPIES BR EDING CU co. ‘Bt. Jacob, Mi. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


S. G. RICHARDS, 37" F00% Boon” 
irecds Hest biFains of DU ROC-JERSEYS. 


Write for Prices. 
p-aes. Spe lay head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to guaran 
; N. BBA SAWYER, CHERRY VALS, KAS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 














SPRING MALES— Choice individuals, Fall 
pigs galore in i sees or Chester Whites that are 
“down to date. HAYNES, 


ROSE HILL HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


Choice boars ready for service and am peta for 
early spring Serr0w, Also Be igs ready 
8. Y. THORNTO: BLACKWATER, ‘2, Mo. 








LU Engine Berkshires, all ages 
RGESS. Macedonia, Phelps. “oon Mo 








Large English BESKEHIRES | $8 buys 
best of breeding. B. P. K. Chickens: Holstein Cat: 
G. W.M ONETT, MO. 








Prices to 8. F. BROWN, Seusons. 
FOR 4 ANGORA GOATS write to G. W. PUR- 
8, Proctor, Comanche Co , Texas. 


Shropshires, ‘srs. 


From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all other flocks in Ameri- 
ca. Call on or address 

GEO.ALLEN, ‘Allerton, Ml. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
ail yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, ©. 


MERINO SHEEP! Beth American 























Natio 
BEST REGISTERED JERSEY ory. Gan ¢ ~~ 
FARMS 
160 ACRES aes alte ee San 
sheds. acres set in 





cistern; will sell 
on Sarees HY KOMTTING, | 
Frankenstein, 


Osage Co., Mo. 
FARMS 3, SAu3or 


STRAT, Hous txty ta 








She Pig Pen. 


IS THE PIG’S APPETITE FASTIDI- 
OUs? 











Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. C. D. 
Lyon said that his hogs would not eat 
artichokes. Does a hog’s appetite have to 
be cultivated for certain kinds of food, or 
is it biliousness, liver complaint, indi- 
gestion, cold or some other disorder of the 
system that causes him to refuse certain 
kinds of food, or is it because he has 
something better, or is the.food out of 
season? I have a neighbor who says his 
pigs will eat artichokes greedily. My pigs 
will not eat them at all, neither will they 
eat sweet potatoes. I have a sow that I 
gave some sweet potatoes to and she acted | 
as though I were throwing rocks at her. 
She would not eat them. I then gave 
some to my fattening hogs, but they ate 
sparingly of them. 

Nov. 16 I dug artichokes and gave them 
to my sow. She bit one and spit it out. 
The fattening hogs did not like them. I 
have not handled hogs long enough to 
know, but it is my conviction that they 
have to learn to like them. 

My pigs were in my peanut patch vend 
more than a week after they were pulled, 
and while they were drying and did not 
eat one, but since I have put the peanuts 
up and began feeding them the pigs eat 
them greedily. I once saw a lot of weaned 
pigs that would not drink buttermilk until 
it was fed them a few days. Why does 
cottonseed kill hogs? J. D. OATES. 

Pottawatomie Co., Okla. T. 


CHICKEN-EATING HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: That lead 
cure for chicken-eating hogs is all right 
if applied at the right time, and the right 
time is after the hog is thoroughly weli 
fattened. I have in my experience had 
several so-called chicken eaters and never 
failed to bring them to the point where 
the lead recipe should be applied as per 
my idea. No well-fed hog will eat chick- 
ens. A well-fed hog is not a hog up to his 
hock joints in com day after day—corn, 
corn, nothing but corn, Dear reader (min- 
isters especially who may read this), if 
You were confined to dry bread day after 
day for a long period, would you not be- 
come a chicken eater? Well, I guess, yes. 
Give your chicken-eating hog a chance to 
redeem his lost character by feeding it 
what it craves—a balanced ration—a ra- 
tion that will not starve its desire for 
tissue-forming food—food that will furnish 
means for growth as well as fat forming, 
and you will have a hog that will turn 
up its nose at any kind of chicken. The 
only way I ever passed a chicken-eater 
was to buy it. Separator skim milk, rape 
and ensilage are very poor foods to pro- 
duce chicken-eating hogs, or even cholera 
ones. To date we have yet to have our 
first case of cholera, 

Well, one of our experimental winter 
farrowing sows has given us one knock- 
out; she farrowed the coldest night she 
could pick out last week, and I know of 
seven pigs that will never have cholera or 
eat chickens. BUFF JERSEY. 

Monmouth, Ill. 





THE AMERICAN POLAND-CHINA 
RECORD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am sending 
you by express the last two published 
volumes of the American Poland-China 
Record, Vol. 23, which was completed 
in September, and Vol. 24, which has just 
been finished. Anticipating the early com- 
pletion of Vol. 24, I withheld the first book 
a few weeks so as to send them both to- 
gether. This is, I believe, the only swine 
record company which issues more than 
one volume a year. The two books con- 
tain something over 8,000 pedigrees, and 
are gotten up in the usual form as to 
general make-up as the books previously 
issued by this company. The price of 
either of these books is $2.50, and they are 
sent with all charges prepaid at this price. 
I think the amount of business we trans- 
act is the best proof that can be offered 
as to the popularity of this Record and 
its manner of doing business. 

Vol. 25, which is the book that we are 
now receiving pedigrees for, is more than 
two-thirds full, and will close within a 
few weeks. Those with pedigrees for this 
volume should forward them at once. 

W. M. M’FADDEN, Secretary. 

West Liberty, Ia. 





INFECTIOUS SORE MOUTH OF PIGS. 


This disease is especially prone to attack 
sucking pigs, and while no special germ 
has ever been discovered which causes the 
trouble, the history of the cases makes 
it seem very probable that the disease is 
infectious. 

SYMPTOMS—This disease is character- 
ized by ulceration within and outside of 
the lips. Its favorite seat is inside of the 
rite | lips, just in front of the point of union 
on each side. The disease extends in- 
ward to about the line of union between 
the lip and jaw, and then runs forward. 
It extends outward, involving the angle 
and the exposed mucous surface to the 
line of growth of hair. In very bad cases 
these limits are exceeded, the gums, hard 
palate and tongue being involved, and it 





may extend on the outside so far as to 
include the nose. By the extension of the 
disease it is not intended to convey the 
impression that this all arises from one or 
two ulcers. It is more likely that there 
will be a half dozen or more ulcers. In 
the beginning these ulcers are light col- 
ored, circular spots, considerably elevated 
above the healthy tissue. After they break 
down they become rough and irregular in 
shape and often cavernous, and two or 
more of them may run together. The 
deep tissues are involved as well as the 
superficial layers, and therefore the swell- 
ing is very marked, so much so that if 
the nose be involved breathing will be 
cut off through that organ or the lips will 
be so swollen that they cannot suckle. The 
pig may therefore die from impaired 
breathing or from starvation. The ulcer- 
ation progresses so rapidly that consider- 
able pieces of tissue may die at once and 
drop off. In some cases reported the 
whole nose dropped off or large pieces from 
the upper or lower lip. In almost any 
case it is possible to pick off pieces as 
large as a pea or grain of corn. The dis- 
| ease is usually fatal in from three to ten 
, days; occasionally a pig will recover with 
|a much deformed nose or lip. 

While the cause of this trouble has been 
ascribed to feverish milk from the mother, 
to poison obtained from the teats as a 
result of the sow coming in contact with 
poison vine, grass or weeds, and thereby 
carrying some irritating substance on the 
teats, that such wiews are very superfictfal 
it need only be shown that the disease 6c- 
eurs under conditions when none of these 
factors are present. There is a bacterial 
disease of lambs very much like this 
disease of the pig, and there is a disease 
of grown animals also similar in char- 
acter known to be due to disease germs. 
We have every reason to believe that this 
disease, too, is caused by a germ and 
that the pigs get it while nursing. The 
sow’s udder being exposed to dirt and 
filth of every description could easily be- 
come the carrier. In fact, some observers 
assert that swellings and vesicles are 
seen upon the mammae before the pig's 
mouth becomes affected. 

TREATMENT.—The treatment should 
be based upon the assumption of an in- 
fectious disease. If any evidence of 
trouble should occur, the sow and pigs 
should be moved to clean quarters. The 
pigs should be isolated from all other 
little pigs, as they may carry the infec- 
tion. The medicinal treatment should 
consist in applying crude creolin prepara- 
tions thoroughly to all the diseased parts 
and washing the sow’s udder. This will 
usually be sufficient, and from three to six 
applications will suffice. There is little 
danger in using the creolin preparations 
and they are cheap. A two per cent car- 
bolic acid solution may be used in the 
Same manner. Permanganate of potash, 
about a teaspoonful to the pint of water, 
is also good. If taken early and treated 
as directed above little loss need follow. 
—By A. W. Bitting, D. V. M., M. D., and 
R. A. Craig, D. V. M., Purdue University. 





SWINE PASTURES. 





Where clover will grow readily the best 
swine pastures include clover, rape and 
rye, says Professor Thomas Shaw in “The 
Farmer.”’ Other pastures are not neces- 
sary. Winter rye will come first in or- 
der and when kept eaten down closely will 
be much relished by swine. After winter 
rye will come clover of the medium va- 
riety. Then early sown rape will come in 
just after the first growth of clover has 
been eaten down. Later the second growth 
of medium clover will be on hand, and still 
later late sown rape will carry the swine 
right on until the approach of winter. 
Where these two crops will grow in good 
form the swine grower need not trouble 
looking about for any other. Of course, 
other pastures may be grown, but usually 
there is not very great need for growing 
them. 

Where clover will not grow the chief 
pasture may be rye, barley and oats, rape, 
sorghum and rape, grown in the order 
named. Instead of sorghum peas and also 
Sweet corn may be grown. It is not 
necessary to grow all of these in one sea- 
son. For instance, winter rye and rape 
when sown at proper seasons may be 
made to answer the purpose without any 
of the other crops. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, to have such a variety, for there is 
opportunity for a choice. It is a happy 
country for producing swine where pas- 
tures can be thus grown for them in such 
variety, and, it may also be added, in such 
abundance as characterizes the production 
of prairie land. 


= Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Alton, 


Dear Sirs:—I am glad to report that my 
hogs have completely recovered from a 
severe attack of cholera. I had 65 head 
sick when I telegraphed you for your 
remedy. Two died the day I got the rem- 
edy from the express office, one the next 
day, and one that night. They died be- 
fore I got any medicine in them. I did 
not lose a single one after getting them 
on the treatment, although they were the 
sickest hogs and more of them sick at 
one time than I ever saw. I am well 
satisfied with results. Your remedy is the 
only medicine I ever saw of any kind that 
will do all that is claimed for it. I fed the 
remedy a little longer than you advised, 
but my hogs were so sick and took the 





PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY R REDS 
And Chester White Pige, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. 


ot a the same. 


Address 


LF. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 





PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for salea 
= henag ae and first pi 


—- Chief Perfection 
very bred dams. wo extfa good 
Prices always reasonable for se Sar 


uniform lot of February, a 
& reford belt eoive, ® 10 months old Send for cata 
JNO. HEDGES & SON, Pana Pana, Christian Co. 


of both sex, sired by the two 


A 
gctyyer gh amseh S0997A, and out of 


pigs 
Jr, 5550>A and Ideal Tec 





BERKSHIRE BOARS--A SNAPI 


Royse! King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500: dam L Bw. ellow; dam 


jo Pre Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by 
Sallies and a snap at the price. 


McOues King 
Call on or address, 


traight bred 
GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 





Bargains in Berksh 


100 


ires at Sunnyside. 


poars service. lot of yearlt: 
to spare at reasonable Dri0ts yandotee segs for hatahing at "as BLN per ib, tes cine wow ‘toes 
at $1.00 each. We can suit you in price and 


HARRIS & ScMAHON, Lamine, Missouri, 
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TIA QNAL FO 
PIGS, SHOATS AND HOGS 


SQUEALING FOR 


ae : ail you, 

\—How man 

colors. It coutalpe 183 

escription of the <jSorens breeds. It - 
he et Tig in t book co 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’ 


Se S FEEDS FSF ONE CENT. We 
THE @QUICHEST HOG FATITENER 


By aiding digestion and assimilation it will save grain and 30 days’ time in fattening. Bein, 
and general system strengthener ‘International Stock Food”’ also cures and prevents 
{39° 20,000 dealers sell it on a“Spot Cash Guarantee” to refund your money if it ever fails. "&) 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” WON THE HIGHEST MEDAL AT PARIS, 


a remarkable vegetable, stimulating tonic, blood purifier 
isease. It is used and endorsed by over 500,000 farmers. 


1900 


aj A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE. 


copy Free, (7 POSTAG PREPAL 1D, ig ou write us and answe’ 

rnational tock Foo Gh fF see, att le ee x . iter eae 
head of Bi neng 7 0x04 aat'e 
arge col 

r yhy tains 


La »or Hogs? 2nd— 
is paper, Our book is 
‘Meanen, FA Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc. vwith a 


gravin 
eted and valuable Veterinary Department. 


ry Pais illus 


WILL GIVE YOU $r4. worth, ‘OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


ational ok Food’’ isa safe yegetable 
— in 90 days’ Bfoc time and saves grain by aiding digestion an 


farmers endorse it. Many use ] 
a in 8 ve your pier from 

It on bighett a da nd 
DEALE: 


GIVE THIS BOOK FREE WITH “INTERNATIONAL STOOK 


stimulating tonic and blood purifier. It fattens b Capo, 
assimila: na 
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Sut money wie tefunded i ny case Pr: of fal ure. 
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jue a Pe Fastory in the “Teel INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO. |. oeeupy +t ae Bonen ene 160238 font cash, =] 


Paid in $300,000.00. 
every Stallions Buttes 2.7 b 


roan? e Te Worse that 
Frorlone yin ce Pood’ tor years 





& 
* for years to our stallions, brood mares, colts cattle and hogs. 


And our new addition, 


PO pts ad MINN. U S.A, 
( and International Stock F. dd by Hartford ( ct” Be 
‘ira weichs 250 at 4 years. We own th he Big. Cow tha ist ing eat tel 10 

ort-Horn Steer weighed 3100 at_3 years. *Interna- 
Beware of chenp te imitations. 














medicine so slowly on the start. I do 
not think I fed more than necessary. I 
never had a bunch doing better and build- 
ing up faster than mine now are. They 
still cough some, but it is gradually grow- 
ing less all the time. 

About a year ago I lost 6 head with 
the same disease, and I spent about $25 on 
different medicines; now, with your rem- 
edy I have saved 60 head. I never expect 
to be without your remedy again as long 
as I handle hogs. Now, thanking you for 
your discovery and your prompt deal- 
ings, I am, J. D. GIVENS. 
Texas. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





BLACK M’GEE HOGS.—A Nebraska 
reader of the RURAL WORLD wants in- 
formation regarding what he calls Black 
McGee hogs, as to their breeding and 
pork making qualities. We do not know 
of any breed by that name, unless it be 
the Poland-China, which was formerly 
called the Magie. 

M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo., is ad- 
vertising Berkshire boars at a snap. If 
you will go and see them you will think 
they are a snap to the one that buys. 
Note what he has to say in his advertise- 
ment and then communicate with him by 
letter, or better still, see this herd for 
yourself. 

THE L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO., St. 
Jacobs, Ill, offers for sale 250-pound Po- 
land-China boars and gilts for $15 each. 
These are sired by U. 8. Chief Tecum- 
seh 24, Prince Hadley, U. 8. Perfect I 
Know. Dams are by old Chief Tecumseh 
24, Guy Wilkes 2d, Perfect I Know and 
other noted hogs. Everything is guaran- 
teed as represented. 

THE OKLAHOMA EXPERIMENT 
STATION will conduct feeding experi- 
ments with hogs chiefly along the line 
of determining what amount of cotton- 





FINE BERKSHIRES 
Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write or what 
you want, or = ee wh yhy her, Illinois. 
The Sale of ea Berkshire Hogs 
red a 
Don't F Orgel Thorousns 12, 1000 ghee 3 


seed meal may be fed with safety to 
hogs.. Last winter’s results were very 


tened with cottonseed meal with the loss 
of but one hog, and that due to intention- 
al feeding of the meal after the danger 
point had been reached. The feeding of 
cow pea and alfalfa hay to hogs will also 
be continued, previous trials having indi- 
cated the great economy of this practice. 

W. H. KER of Prairie Du Rocher, Iil., 
is advertising fine Berkshires and he has 
just what he is advertising. This herd 
has won prizes for years at the Illinois 
State and the St. Louis Fairs, and it takes 
good ones to win at these fairs. If you 
want a Berkshire go and see him or write. 
He will treat you right in either case. 
Look up his adv. . 


OUR WINTER'S CHARGE. 





For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr J. Snoddy and one SNODDY REM. 
for Flog npee which is made only b; = Dr. rrnd§ 
picture is on eac! imitations and wo 


cept no sebesnesed, Write to-day for Dr. e. eaaee 
booklet on Hog Cholera and olx stiwontals 
about his remedy. a 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill, U. 8. A. 











Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 

















One morning last January father 
brought from the barn and gave to us a 
surviving pig out of a litter of seven, and 
—I hesitatingly admit—we domiciled in a 
tub placed in the kitchen, for warmth and 
convenience, as it required feed at short 
intervals both day and night, says will | 
Lee in the “National Stockman.”’ When 
about four weeks old we removed it to a 
pen with a ground floor. This little ex- 
perience taught us to keep pigs off damp 
earth floors, as it resulted in paralysis, 
which required what we thought much 
medical skill to restore it to its former 
pigship. Every one told us it would nev- | 
er pay for the care and trouble we had | 
experienced with it. Now I will recapitu- 
late to show how our management was a 


success instead of a failure. The mother, 
with her flock of June pigs, will be ready 
for the winter market. Our pet—a nice 





| Berkshire—will be kept for a next year’s 


stock hog. Our neighbor had the same 
bad luck to begin with but will terminate 
worse. The mother was let raise her one 
pig and as the latter lot of pigs are too 
young to slaughter and must be fed 
through the winter months they will labor 
harder than we did caring for the “piggy” 
they said would never pay us. 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 





encouraging, a number of hogs being fat- 


Mo., for catalog. 





No. 41. 


Burlington GREAT 


TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 9 00 
VV ALM 


Route | 


CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 


St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. DAILY. 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 
‘‘ NEBRASKA -COLORADO  EX- 2 05 

No. 5. PRESS,” one night to Denver, for . P.M. 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also DAILY. 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 9 

Ho. 15. Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, Council 00 P. M. 

DAILY. 


Bluffs, Pacific Coast. 
City Ticket Office, Soutuwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
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WHEAT—Cash Market—No. 2 red, at 
T1%@i2e this and 714@72%c E, side; No. 
red at 70@72c; No. 4 at 64c to 68c, rejected 
at @2c, No. 2 hard at 68%c to 694¢c, No. 3 
hard at 67@67%\« 

CORN—Cash Market—No 2 selling 
switched at 36@364ec; No. 3 at 35%@36c; No. 
2 yellow at 36%@36\%c, and No. 3 yellow at 
364c. No. 2 white held firmly at 37%c, but 
no buyers above 374c; No. 3 white selling 
at 37e. 

OATS— ‘ash Market—By sample, No. 2 
sold at 284@23%c; No. 3 at 2c; No. 2 
Northern at 24@24%c; No. 2 white at 26c; | 
No. 3 do at 2%%@25%c; No. 4 do at 4@ 
24%c. 

RYE—Very scarce and firm. Grade No. 
2 salable E. side at 48%c and No. 3 at 47c 

MILLFEED—Offerings small and mar- 
ket firm, though the demand light. Bran | 
sold in 100-lb. sks. at 66@67c for coarse, 
and quotable at 65c in larke sks.; No. 1 
mids in 100-lb. sks. sold at 72 At mill 
bran jobbed at 66@67c and ships at 69@7( 
Bran in 100-lb, sks. sold this side at 6&« 

HAY—Timothy $13.50 for choice, $12.50@ 
13 for No. 1, $11.50@12 for No. 2; $10@11 for 
No. 3; prairie $10@10.50 for No. 1, $8.50@9.50 
for No. 2, $7@8 for No. 3. Clover $9@11.50 

STRAW—Wheat on trk $4.25; rye, $6 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover, $1@9.25. Tim- 
othy, $3.75@4.20; red top, We for chaff to 


$8.50 for fancy; 
er Py 


millet #0@90c; Hungarian 


“ASTOR oe Bid $1.30 per bu. for 
octal in car lo 
HEMP SEED “$2. 60 per 100 lbs, pure ba- 
sis 
FLAXSEED—No market price estab- 


lished. 
PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 


The following tables show the 
prices in futures and cash grain: 
Closed Ran 























ge Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Nov ...69%n @.... 69% n 
Dec iat 6914@%@70 69% 
i Gaiv™% 70% a 
T37%4@Q@73% 73% a 
@ 5 on 
34%G34% 34%%b 
3544035% 35% 
--@.. 23 n 
a 22% b 
‘ b o+e@.. 245% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
nge Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No, 2 red....71 @71% 71%@72 71%@72% 
No. 3 red.. 40 681,@70 70 @ii 
: Qi 62 @é67 64 @68 
No, 2 hard..664%@ 66 @é67 681476914 
No. 3 hard..64 @66 63 @65% 67 @6T% 
| @3'1 a3 @36'% 

. 3 @... 6a: @36 
No. 2 white. > Sa 37%@.... 37%@. 
No. 3 white.314%@31% 36%@37 37 @. 
No. H 0 opees's 44@.. 234%@ 234%4@232 
ee ere 24 @.. 23 @.... 
No : north.25 @.. 244@. 
No. 2 white.26%@27 2 @.... 
No. 3 white. 25i4G120% 26 @2B% 
No. 4 white.25 @256% 24 @2M4% 24 @24% | 

COTTON. 


There was an entire lack of speculative 
support to the market to-day and a heavy 
break in future values took place. Both 
New York and Southern bears hammered 
the market and the speculative markets 
closed weak and largely lower. 
was also a big break at Liverpool, that 
market closing from 3 to 6 points lower 
compared with Saturday, while spots were 
1%d lower. The crop movement showed 
an increase and this had considerable to 
do with the let-down on this side. Prices 
declined steadily and at close to 34 
points lower at New York all round, the 
most decline being in the near-by months. 


25 





Local market quiet and unchanged. 
Sales, none. 
Ordinary ......+..+.++- 856c 
Good ordinary ... 9%eec 
Low middling .. lee 
Middling ...... . 9 13-16 
Middling fair ..... 10 3-16 
SE EINE once) oe cbeens sbebees 10 9-16c 


Tinges and Stains wc to %c off white 


WOOL. 
Missouri and Illinois— 







Med. COmbING ............05-secccvee 20 @2i 
Med. clothing ... «+19 @20 
Braid and low -- 18 @18% 
Burry and clear mixed .. -.17 @ie 
Slightly burry ............ 15 @15% 
Mard burry 


Light fine 
Heavy fine .. 
Lamb 
Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeced) 
Medium (loose) 





TUBE cccccccce covccscveccvdssouccees 
Tubwashed— 
o. eeccceccccce cccccecoces rTiitT 2 





Angora ‘goat hair— ..” 





Jean and clear........... orreey sie 18 @20 
Surry ...... suihe 0 eb dedevers 10 @ll 

EGGS—Good current receipts sold at 
18t4c, loss off, but cold-storage stock was 
slow. 

BUTTER—Creamery—Extra 24@25c ;firsts 
16@18; seconds 18@20c. Dairy—Extra 18@ 
20c; firsts 16@18c; grease 5c. Country— 
Store-packed li%c for good to 8@10c for 
poor. Ladle-packed—Extra lé6c; firsts 15c. 


Roll 12c for good to l4c for choice. 
CHEESE—Quote: Twins 10%c; singles 
lic; Y. A. 11%c. New York 11%c; Limbur- 
ger --@ll%ec; Swiss 14@l5c; brick 12%c. 
LIVE POULTRY—C hickens—Straight 
young 5c; old roosters, 3c. Turkeys— 
Choice dressing stock 7%c; thin and poor 
less. Ducks 7c. Geese (top-feathered) 6@ 
6%c. Old pigeons and squabs, per doz., 60c 


to T5c. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 8%c per Ib. Chickens 6c. Ducks 


T%@8ec. Geese 6%@7iec. 
APPLES—Quote: Eastern, packed— 
Baldwin and greening at $1.75@1.85; fancy 


king at $2.85@3; mixed cars at from $2.15@ 
2.40 for choice varieties; bulk Baldwins 
quotable at $2.10 bbl. measure on _ trk. 
Western, packed—Ben Davis and geniting 
range from $1.50 to $2.25, winesap and wil- 
lowtwig at 

GRA PES—Quote: Choice Catawbas at 
134%@lic; "Niagaras at 10c for pony basket; 
bulk Catawbas at 14%@2\c per Ib. 

PEARS—Quote: Keifer at $3.25 per bbl. 

POTATOES—Northern on trk., receipts 
light and prices firm at 42@43c for fair and 
48@48c for choice; bluff early Ohio sold 
loose from farmers’ wagons at 35@40c per 
b 


u. 

ONIONS—Quote fancy red globe at 75@ 
85c and yellow at 58c del.; soft, small and 
inferior nominally less. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
mudas sell at 35c, yellow Nansemond and 
queen at S0c and red Nansemond at 60@65c 
per bu. loose, and at $1.50 per bbl. for Ber- 
muda and $2@2.25 for Nansemond on or- 


ers. 

FEATHERS—Steady; prime 1. g. in 
small sks. 46c; in large sks. 44c; gray 35c; 
old white 35@37c; X 2%@30c; XX 16@20c; 


XXX 10@12c; XXXX be. Chicken 3c. 
Turkey—Tail 20c; wing 10c; pointers 4c; 
wing and tail 13c; wing and tail and 


pointers 9c; body 2c 


HEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 50c 


to 30c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 35@50c. Southern 25@40c; 


shearlings at 20@35c. Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 8@9c per lb. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 27c Ib. 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $4.25 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Sen- 
eca at 26c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 
46c; May apple at 2%c; snake at 27c, black 
4c; Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 
8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 
8c; skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wild ginger 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gal.: 
at 68c; boiled at 64c—Ic per gal. 
lots. 

DRIED FRUIT—Quote: 
rated rings at 3%c to 4c 
4c; chops at 4@\c; 
dried—quarters at 3c 


per for 


Raw 
less in car 


Apples—Evapo- 
; quarters at 3%c to 
peelings at %c; sun- 

to 3%c; chops and 


peelings neglected—no price quotable. 
Peaches—Fancy evaporated unpeeled 
halves at 4c; sun-dried le to 2\c. 


WHITE BEANS—We quote hand-picked 
pea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2@2.05; machine- “picked $1.85@1.90 per bu. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 64%@6léc per Ib. 


HONEY—Comb at 10 to 12%c—fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and ome in 


@9 


$1.25; 


bbls 7@8c and in cans at 8% 


SALT—E. side: Medium granu- 


3 | 


range of | Southerr 


| first 


and weight, 
There 


| ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS the country. 
ON PAGE 4 


| 





| 


bey $1.15 per bbl.—worth 5c per bbl 
this side 
SORGHUM 


- more 


Selling from 0c per gal. for 


| poor to 22c for prime, 

CIDER—Choice in demand and firm at 
| $7.50@8 per bbl. for Eastern; Western nom- 
| inal. 

} 


BROOM CORN—In light offering; 
| ily salable at $50 to $75 per ton. 
BONES—Choice bleached at 


$16 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $15. 





LIVE 8TOCK. 


HORSES—A good run was on the 
ket 
and the quality represented many desira- 
ble offerings in the several classes. In a 
general way the trade was on a much im- 
proved basis over the corresponding day 
a week ago. Plain Southern horses were 
opening with a considerably better de- 
mand, regaining part of the $5 to $7.50 de- 
cline of last week. Top Southern horses 


mar- 


were decidedly strong, as were tasty, 
shapely drivers. All sources of demand 
| were seeking good drivers and coach 
|horses. Good-grade heavy-weight chunks 
| were also in active demand on Eastern 
account and selling as strong as last 
|; week, There was a better tone to farm 
and medium chunks. Drivers sold at a 


range of $10 to $140, 


top Southern horses 
bringing $75 to $100, 


draft pairs sold up to 


$265, good chunks up to $115 and plain 
Southern horses at $35 to $55. 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $# to 
$130; choice to extra, $150 to $175. Farm 
| chunks—1,150 to 1,360 Ibs., fair to good, $55 
to $70; good to choice, $75 to $9. Coach 


horses and cobs 


-Fair to good, $135 to $175; 
choice to extra, 


$200 to $250. Horses for the 


South—Small, light drivers, fair to good, 
$20 to $50; choice to extra, $55 to $70; 
| Southe rn drivers, large, $85 to $105. Export 


| chunks- 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs., 
| to $9; choice to extra, $100 to $125. Busi- 
ness drivers—Fair to good, $85 to $110; 
| choice to extra, $125 to $160. Saddlers for 
1 use—Fair to good, $45 to $70; 
choice to extra, $80 to $125; fancy gaited 
and New York. saddlers, $150 to $300. In- 
ferior horses—Common, small plugs, $15 to 
| $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45 
MULES—Some mules were held over 
from last week, and, with a very fair run 
Re fresh arrivals Monday, the pens had a 
| Hberal supply. Trade was not quoted any 
better than the close of last week, the 
|; movement was siow and transactions dur- 
ing the early part of the day were scarce. 
The Southern demand was not opening up 
in any large volume, and the quietness 
from that source made the local dealers 
indifferent of the new supplies. Values 
were generally quoted steady with the 
week before, which is $2.50 to $5 lower than 
two weeks ago, Some trade transpired on 
good Eastern mules during the latter part 
| of last week, but it was confined within a 
| sphere and did not do the 
| activity much good. 
| Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 
14 hands, 








general 












extreme range .....$45.00 to 65.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales ..... 50.00 to 60.00 
| 14% hands, extreme range. 0.00 to 70.00 
| 14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00 to 65.00 
| lite hands extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
| 15 hands, bulk of sales...... 65.00 to 85.00 
| 15% hands, extreme range... 75.00 to 105.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 80.00to 95.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
oni Gath ec henaachnesass to 145.00 
hands, bulk of 
beVelthe cocdis obo cane cued 105.00 to 115.00 





| Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
hands Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


POTTAW ATOM IE CO., 


OKL, TER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: __ 
We have a fine fall. Every farmer is 


busy picking cotton or gathering corn. The 


| Selecting of seed corn will continue until 


planting, and as I 


am a young farmer and 
raising corn and hogs, I am deeply inter- 


ested Some one advised when selecting 
;corn for seed to take ears with small 
|cobs. Why select small cobs? Why not 
select a long, large cob with long grain? 


| by 


Why not make the length of the 
| object to choose for? 

Why does sorghum 
| heard a man say 


grain the 


kill ? 3 
that death was caused 
a floury-like substance that was on the 
stalk. I never heard of sorghum killing 
a cow when it was cut and fed. If it is 
the substance mentioned that causes 
death, of it removed by the 
| handling. Some horses will not eat sorg- 
hum. My horses being raised in the Texas 
Panhandle were fed sorghum when colts 
and there is nothing they like better. The 
Same is true of stock used to eating cow- 
peas, while stock never fed them may not 
eat them when they are first fed. 
J. D. OATES. 


cane cows 


course is 


THREE CROPS A YEAR. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
planted the ground early in April to Ad- 
ams’ early I hauled and scattered 
manure among the corn plants early in 
May. Late in the month Hubbard squash- 
es were planted in each second row. The 
roasting ears were sold in June at ten 
cents per dozen for the first and six cents 
per dozen for the last. I laid the first run- 
ners for the vines in the rows and culti- 
vated as long as practicable. I feared 
that the squashes would not ripen, but 
they matured one month too early for the 
best late squash price. A part of this 
strip I planted with onions in November, 
and pulled them for bunching the follow- 
ing March. 

I have tried several other three-crop 
systems with success. Early peas, small 
bush lima beans and spinach make a good 
succession in the order named, yielding 
returns in about the same time of the 
vegetable rotation mentioned above. The 
reason for not adopting this system as a 
whole is that the supply would not be con- 
tinuous. In order to break the joints, as 
it were, and have truck to sell and eat for 
as many consecutive days as possible, I 
grow crops of the same vegetables that 
will mature at different times. Some in- 
dispensable ones require the entire sea- 
son. G. W. KILLOUGH. 

Sedgwick Co., Kan. 


corn. 


WARREN CO., N. E. MO.—There is 
some complaint of the Hessian fly damag- 
ing the early sown wheat; to what extent 
I am unable to say at this writing. 

Cc. W. MILLER. 





A WAYNE CoO., ILL., reader of the 
RURAL WORLD wants to know where 
he can homestead or find cheap land to 
buy, near a railroad station, in a healthy 
locality. He does not want swamp land. 
It will be difficult to find land that has 
much value for farming purposes near a 
railroad town that can be homesteaded. 
There is considerable land yet subject to 
homesteading in South Missouri. Full in- 
formation regarding its location can be 
had by addressing the Government Land 
Register, at either Ironton, Springfield or 
Boonville, Mo. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Kailroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F, Aglar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louls Mo. It is well worth 





the money; send for it. 


read- ! 


It was liberal in point of numbers 


plain to good, $70 ' 


, found, 


| 


| field; 
I plowed and weaqua; executive committee, 


FARMER ADVISES MR. HAMLIN 








To Move to the Ozark Country. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I note with 
much interest and pleasure the responses 
to Mr. Hamlin’s request for advice, and I 
have given the matter no little thought 
{since reading his letter. Knowing what I 
| do of this country, and considering what 
| Mr. H. says his condition is, I would ad- 
vise him to come and see this country, and 
then if he as I do, go home and 
sell out and bring the entire household to 
the Ozarks. Here within three miles of 
Cassville, county seat of Barry he 
raw land at $5 per acre, with an 
it for ten times 
This section is 


sees it 


Co., 
can buy 
abundance of timber on 
the improvements needed. 


not mountainous, as one would suppose, 
land is not very rough. 

I can't see how a country could be a 
better cattle country than this is. The 
woods on the good grass land is open. 
Last spring I sowed 30 acres in the raw 
wood to orchard grass and timothy—with 


a part of which I harrowed 
after sowing. In burning the leaves prep- 
aratory to sowing, of the old and 
lower leaves in places failed to burn, and 
I thought the harrow would, stirring 
the leaves, let the seed to the ground, but 
no difference could be seen in the grass. 
In early May : had the timber deadened 
|for 2c per acre, and what the orchard 
grass, timothy, native blue stem and beg- 
‘gar weeds did, was wonderful. I turned 
in 21 head of cattle six weeks since and 
they are now fat and pasture plentiful. 
Think of getting one of the best of pas- 
tures on raw land with no preparation 
whatever, except burning off the 
and sowing the seed, and then having one 
of the very best of permanent pastures. 
| Orchard grass is one of the best gra 
and it is at home here. A pasture 
Cassville has been in orchard grass pas- 
ture for 12 years with no re-seeding and 
no rest. This is what many of the better 
citizens tell me. Orchard grass, timothy 
and cowpeas at in this soil. 
However, the country is very deceptive to 
That of the upland, which is 
inviting, is almost worthless, 
west, east and northern slopes 
On these 
through the 


some clover 


some 


by 





leaves, 





near 


are home 
strangers. 
level and 
while the 
fine 
disseminated 


slopes is 


soil, 


are grass lands. 
a 
red gravel. 

Now, Mr. Hamlin could, for buy 
400 acres of land, and perhaps get some 
improved land—cleared and fenced—and a 
house. With $700 he could buy 35 head of 
two-year-old heifers. Then, with strong 
boys to clear up land for cowpea hay and 
corn, and improve the farm with the tim- 
ber cut from the land, he could raise hogs 
and cattle—just figure a bit, Mr. Hamlin. 
The is thin and will grow but 20 
bushels of corn per acre On an average 
until cowpeas have been grown on the 
land, 

For pure 
climate this 
think. I am 


2,000, 


soil 


water, pure air, health and 
country is good enough, | 
not a land agent, booming 
I have no time for such, 
and I now warn those who may come to 
look at the country to steer clear of real 
estate men. We have a fine climate, good 
roads, no mud, a law-abiding people and 


a fine stock country. FARMER. 
Cassville, Mo. 
ILLINOIS LIVE STOCK BREEDERS. 


At its last meeting at Springfield the Il- 
linois Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
elected officers as follows: 

President, A. P. Grout, Winchester; 
vice-presidents, John H. Kincaid, Athens, 
Jacob Zeigler, Clinton; Fred H. 
Rankin, Athens; 8. Noble King, 
Bloomington; executive committee, A. P. 
Grout, John H. Kincaid, Jerome Leland, 
Fred H. Rankin, George Williams, J. H. 
Pickrell, Charles F. Mills, Frank 8. 
Springer. 

The auxiliary organizations elected offi- 
cers as follows: 

HORSE BREEDERS—President, 
H. Kincaid; vice-president, 8. Noble King; 
secretary, Williams, Athens; treas- 
urer, J. F. Smith, Auburn; executive com- 
mittee, J. C. Ware, A. F. Moore, F. W. 
Beardsley, E. E. Chester, F. J. Berry. 

CATTLE BREEDERS—President, A. P. 
Grout; vice-president, J. F. Prather, Will- 
iamsville; secretary, J. H. Pickrell, Spring- 
treasurer, Edward Ponting, Mo- 
W. H. Ful- 
Melvin, O. J. 


secretary, 





treasurer, 


John 


Geo. 


kerson, E. E. 8. 
Bailey. 

SHEEP BREEDERS—President, Jerome 
Leland, Springfield; vice-president, R. Y. 
Kincaid, Athens; secretary, Frank S8. 
Springer, Springfield; treasurer, James A. 
Stone, Bradfordton; executive committee, 
Jacob Zeigler, George Allen, D. C. Lewis, 
George Peck. 

SWINE BREEDERS—President, Frank 
Whitney, Athens; vice-president, Charles 
E. Vigal, New City; secretary, Charles F. 
Mills, Springfield; treasurer, J. R. Fulker- 
son, Jerseyville; executive committee, A. 
J. Lovejoy, D. Burnham, H. O. Minnis, A 
G. Woodbury, J. F. Smith. 


“BURG SRASS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With this lL 
send you a specimen of a plant which I 
find growing in a clover field that was in 
wheat last year. There is about % of an 
acre on which the plants are growing. Can 
you give me any information as to the 
nature of the plant and if there is any 
danger of its spreading and running out 
the clover. J. T. TAYLOR. 

Lincoln Co., Mo. 

The specimen was sent to Dr. 
lease, Director of Mo. 
who replies as follows: 

The grass that you send is the common 
bur grass, Cenchrus tribuloides, which is 
rather characteristic of sandy places, and 
is an annual, therefore theoretically capa- 
ble of eradication by clean culture, but 
seeding very freely and disseminated by 
animals, to which its bur-like fruits cling. 

WM. TRELEASE. 

It is suggested that as there is no more 
than % of an acre in the patch that the 
plant be gathered up and burned this fall, 
and what appears next season be cut out 
with a hoe. 


Chester, 


Wm. Tre- 
Botanical Garden, 


ILLINOIS SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY. 


Season’s Output $250,000, Grown on 5,000 
Acres of Land 
Pekin, IL., November 24.—The Illinois 


Sugar Refining Company, of Pekin, which 
manufactures sugar from the sugar beets, 
will close its season’s run to-night. This 
year has been a most successful one for 
the beet growers, as well as the operators 
of the refinery. This year the company 
had under cultivation 5,000 acres of beets, 
and next year they have contracted for 


;enough land to increase the acreage to 


8,000 acres. About 2,000 acres of beets were 
cultivated in Northern Indiana, near 


North Judson, but the yield was not satis- 
factory, as the soil there is not adapted to 
beet raising, ane next year only Illinois 
land will be tilled. 

The yield rs the 5,000 acres tilled this 
year produced beets to the value of $250,- 
000, the company paying $4 to $4.50 per ton 
for the beets delivered at the factory. The 





average yield per acre was from ten to 





sixteen tons. Many hundred boys were em- 
ployed in weeding the beets, and some- 
thing like $10,000 was paid out for hand 
labor alone, and $2,000 was expended for 
teams and machinery, so that this factory 
paid out for labor $12,000. Had this same 
amount of lamd been sown in ordinary 
crops the expenditure for labor wou!d not 
have exceeded $2,000, and the yield would 
have amounted to about $50,000. 

The factory has turned out in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000 barrels of sugar, and the 
quality is said to excel that of the output 
last year. T@-day the Russian agricul- 
turists, to the number of 200, returned to 
their homes ih Nebraska, from 
they came last March. They contract to 
cultivate beetg at so much per acre, and 
at the close of the season return to their 


whence 


homes to remain during the winter 
months. Last year 480 people came from 
Nebraska to put im the crop, but each 


year the Amefican laborers learn to culti- 
vate the crops, which lessens the number 
of Russian fafmers who are brought here 
to teach [illinois farmers in the of 
this crop. These Russian farmers live in 
tents, establishing camps over various 
parts of Tazewell County. In many camps 
from twenty to thirty families are congre- 
gated together. 

The factory will close for a period of 
four months, when new buildings will be 
completed for the manufacture of glucose 
also. 


care 


THAT CHEAP BILL OF 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Wing has 
selected my cheapest bill of fare and lived 
on it all winter and comes out rather thin. 

I did not limit my meals to ten cents. I 
said “from We to lSe,"’ nor did I say that 
the boy should limit himself to that price. 
I gave those prices to show how cheaply 
one could live when the cash ran low. 

If Mr. Wing will step into a short-order 
house in Kansas City—or any other city, 
that matter—not one of those dirty, 
greasy, foul-smelling, cheap eating 
houses; but a respectable, up-town, es- 
tablishment where one will dine with 
merchants, lawyers, travelers and citi- 
zens, and look over the “menu card,” he 
will ‘ind a variety of soups, baked pota- 
toes, steak, mush and milk and many oth- 

er dishes on the Me list, all with bread 
and butter and a glass of water, and in 
generous quantities and a long way ahead 
lof no bread at all, 


FARE, 


for 
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Then for 15e we can have roast beef, or 
mutton, or pork, turkey or goose, with all 
the usual side dishes and a great variety 
of other dishes at the same price; any one 
of which is enough to satisfy the appetite 
of any ordinary man or boy. I have tried 
those eating houses at Kansas City and 
know what I am talking about. 

I do not say that all eating houses fur- 
nish so many good and cheap dishes; but 
I know they can be found in Kansas City, 
and the boy who cannot find the cheapest 
and the best ought to go ., little hungry 
sometimes. . A. BIRD 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

THE BIG FIVE SALE. 

The big Hereford sale that took place at 
Kansas City, Nov. 21, 22, was fairly well 
attended, but prices were not high. The 
offerings, which were from the five herds 
of L. B. Chappell, Mt. Leonard, Mo.; N. 
W. Leonard and C. B. Smith, Fayette, 
Mo.; T. C. Sawyer and W. B. Waddell, 
Lexington, Mo., were excellent individuals 
and should have brought better prices. 
The same quality of cattle at the show 
sale in October brought much better prices. 
Following is a list of buyers and prices 
valid: 

* K. B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo....$280 
2. Cornish & Patton, Osborn, Mo -- 135 
3. K. B. APrmOW .....----seeeeees 

4. Scott & Mareh, Belton, 

5 Paris & Haskel, Gaylord, Kas....°:. 

6. M. T. Burwell, Kansas City, Mo.. 

7. K. Be. APiROU bi... ccccccccccccccccces 
9. J. A. Funkhouser, Plattsburg, Mo 
. Ki. Bi, APWIOC ieee ccccccsccccccccvccvces 
ll. J. A. Funkhouser ..... a 190 
12. C. A. Stannard, Emporia, 130 
a lh A ats VR 150 
14. Riverside Hereford Cattie Co., As sh- 

land, Neb.......... $ 
15. Cornish & Patton.. oon 
16. L. Pinet, Cote Sans, Dessin, Mo.... 115 
17. J. A. Funkhouser 95 
18. Cornish & Patton.. 
19. J. A. Funkhouser... 
21. Cornish & Patton.. 
23. K. B. Armour 
24. K. B. Armour 
25. J. A. Funkhouser 
26. J. A. Funkhouser .... 
23. C. A. Stannard 
29. Scott & Marsh 
a oe ee eee 
We Bed. Bee: PRI s 6 960004005 cd ie eccces 
32. Scott & Marsh.. 
33. K. B. Armour 5 
34. J. A. Funkhouser .... 5 
35. J. A. Funkhouser 3 
Geb Bes We PAU Gt i codibists + capncOiescesd 225 
38. J. M. Lowe, Kansas City, Mo........ 180 
ee FY: ee eae 130 
4. J. A Funkhouser. 160 
41. Scott & Marsh ..... 150 
42. J. M. Lowe 175 
Se SRS re Serererr 170 
44. H. A. Nabers, Wallula, Kas...... 195 
4. Scott & Marsh ................5. - 
46. J. A. Funkhouser 
47. Scott & Marsh ..... 
48. J. A. Funkhouser 
49. O. Harris, Harris, 
Bh, Ee. AUMMOUEE Castle vos csvcsccscecccoes 155 
61. O. Harris .......... . 1% 
se ee lO eee . 350 
i. Riverside Hereford Cattle Co.. . 160 
66. K. B. APMoUPesiiseccccccccccceess ++. 240 
58. R. T. Thornton, Kansas City, Mo.. 110 
59. O. Harris ........ -+- 116 
60. Paris & Haskel... 105 
61. Paris & Haskel ... 95 
62. Scott & Marsh . 105, 
68. Cornish & Patton .. 126 

. Cornish & Patton .. 100 

5. J. A. Funkhouser - 126 

. K. B. Armour ...... - 100 
7. J. A. Funkhouser . . 195 
8. Paris & Haskel .. - 100 
TO. Ki, B. Aves veces csc. csas . 135 

. J. W. Lenox, Lake City . 170 

- J. M, Loweigieses..... . 1% 
73. Scott & Marsh . 110 
74. J. M. Lowe ....- . 230 

5. M. T. Burwell .. . 145 
76. K. B. Armour . - 220 
77. K. B. Armour .... - 306 

8. J. A. Funkhouser . 805 
79. K. B. Armour .. 215 
80. K. B. Armour ... 180 
81. J. M. Lowe ..... 170 
82. C. A. Stannard 100 
83. B. F. Dickerson, Everett, Kas...... 155 
S.J. S. Mackintosh, Kansas City...... 145 
%. K. B. Armour - 

86. Geo. Goslin, 

88. L. D. Ashrust, Blackwater, Mo... 145 
89. Riverside Hereford Cattle Co....... 80 
90. Za. Pinet ,  Aemeeeescsscsesccccess . 130 
91. J. R. Hanline, Peculiar, Mo. - 170 
92. J. B. Jones, Walnut, Kas.. . 165 
93. Paris & Haskel ............... - 13 
94. C. J. Comstoek, Albany, Mo.. 165 
9%. J. B. Bell, Fayette, Mo........ 230 
4 B. Armour............ . 150 

K. B. Armour . - 140 
oo M LOWG@imsebascesc>... . 150 
99. Gudgell & Simpson ........... . 1% 
100. Riverside Seseford Cattle Co. . 135 
101. Paris & Haskel ................ - 200 
102. H. O. Nabor - 205 
103. Geo. Goslin .. . 235 
104. Geo. Goslin ..... 140 
106. K. B., APGBEE ib shin sss. ccavcscccnceces 135 
106. C. T. Love, Colorado Springs, Colo 120 
107. Paris & THis cscs cc ccscccscccccs 190 

108. J. A. Gibson, Odessa, Mo. . 300 
109. Geo. Gomllitaasscces+...-..scceees - 15 
110. J. E. Kimble, Kansas City, Mo.... 140 
111. Geo. Gomliiiiiietiees oss... eccscscesces 

Twenty-eight bulls brought $4,455, an 
average of $159.10; 74 cows and heifers 
brought $13,570, am average of $183.37; 102 
head brought $18,025, an average of $176.71. 

WE CAN’T DO IT 

without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is beimg done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by Sernishing list of per- 
sons to whom it it be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 

G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, 


Snyder, 
Mo. 


GRAIN MARKET NOTES. 


BARRY CO., 8. W. MO.—Ply and rust 
have materially hurt early sown wheat. 
Nov. 27. FP. L. DODSON., 


HOLT CO., N. W. CO.—Continued wet 


weather has damaged corn very much in 


the fleld and the quality will fall below 
the average H. L. WARD. 

Nov. 27. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—A letter from 
Tulsa, I. T., to the Brinson-Judd Grain 
Company says the wheat plant is knee 
high and about ready to joint. If it does 


joint freezing weather will kill it. 


NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—The corn 
crop is about an average one—35 bushels 
per acre. In this neighborhood the qual- 
ity is poor, a great quantity of it being 





damaged and rotten, caused by excessive 
rain, JOHN MARTINDALE. 
Nov. 27. 
KANSAS.—The usual cry comes from 


Kansac that the farmers will not sell their 
wheat at the present time, says the ‘‘Mod- 
ern Miller,”’ hence this is one reason why 
the receipts of wheat are so small at 
many of the markets. It is true that the 
Western farmers are well off and are not 
forced to put their stuff on the market. 


BUCHANAN CO., N. W. MO.—Recent 
prospects for fall or winter wheat were 
never better. No. 2 is bringing from 65 to 
$7 cts. per bushel. Corn of last year’s 
crop is ready sale at 32 to 35 cts. per bush- 


el, and corn of this year’s crop is selling 


at 25 to 27 cts. per bushel. Potatoes are 
not keeping. JOHN C. BENDER. 
Nov, 27. 
A CORN CORNER. .—Chicago, Ill., No- 


vember 26.—Fifty cents was paid for No- 
vember corn here to-day, the highest 
since June, 18%. Phillips bid the price up 
from 46c, and at the top sold 65,00 bush- 
els, including one lot of 50,000 bushels to 
Logan. Ware-Leland paid 49%c for 50,000 
bushels, and the day's transactions ag- 
gregated about 400,000 bushels, Phillips 
selling 200,000 bushels and buying 140,000 
bushels. After the close he said his line 
was intact, and that he had bought about 
all he sold at 50c on the decline to 47c, that 
followed. The last figures were 49c, or 4c 
higher than Saturday. The November deal 
has become a bottled-up affair, and Phil- 
lips can put the price to $1 if he wants to. 


TENNESSEE.—The wheat crop in this 
section, says the Nashville, Tenn., corre- 
spondent of the ‘“‘Modern Miller,’’ is rath- 
er early this year, and is not in a very 
thriving condition for a number of rea- 


sons. The first, and the one giving the 
most immediate trouble, is the Hessian 
fly. There has not been sufficient cold 


weather to check the work of the fly, 
which is going from bad to worse, and un- 
less an early ccld wave strikes the coun- 
try a large percentage of the crop will be 
lost. A large percentage of the wheat has 
grown so rapidly with the mild weather 
that it is beginning to joint, and thus sus- 
ceptible to freezing weather. Some farm- 
ers have, as a last resort, taken to graz- 
ing their fields, 





The latest development in magazines is 
the entrance of the firm of John Wana- 
maker into the publisher’s field. They will 
take over and publish, beginning with the 
December issue, ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine.”’ 
“‘We have set ourselves the task of build- 
ing up in character and circulation an il- 
lustrated magazine of our own and of the 
best type,’ says the announcement. A 
highly attractive Christmas number is 
promised with contributions from James 
Whitcomb Riley, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
Charles Major, author of ‘“‘When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,”’ Edwin Asa Dix of 
‘‘Deacon Bradbury” fame and a novel se- 
rial by a new southern woman writer of 
whom much is expected. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 











Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, 


Stanberry, 
Mo. 








OXFORD DOWN BREEDERS. 


WORLD: The annual 
meeting of the American Oxford Down 
Record Association will be held at Ex- 
change Hall, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Tuesday, December 4, 1900, at 
7:30 p. m, W. A. SHAFOR, 
Hamilton, O. Sec’y A. O. D. R. A, 


fditor RURAL 


ENGLISH WOOL MARKET. 





London, Nov. 25.—The wool market was 
steady during the week. Little business 
was transacted here, as the interest was 
centered in Liverpool, where the auction 
sales were held. The arrivals of wool for 
the next auction sales number 88,672 bales, 
including 8,500 forwarded direct. The im- 
ports during the week were: New South 
Wales, 2,452 bales; New Zealand, 516; Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal, 28; Busreh, 3,- 
768; Marseilles, 2,902, and elsewhere, 338. 


SHROPSHIRE BREEDERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
meeting of the American Shropshire Reg- 





istry Association will be held at the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, 


December 5, :900, at 10 a. m. This will be 
during the great International Live Stock 
Exposition, which will be held at Dexter 
Park Pavilion, Union Stock Yards, De- 
cember 1 to 8. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for our members at the Transit House, 
Union Stock Yards, and at the Lexington 
Hotel, corner of 224 and Michigan avenue. 
It is earnestly hoped that you will be 
present. MORTIMER LEVERING, 

Lafayette, Mo. Secretary. 


POINTS IN SHEEP RAISING. 


In the management of sheep on the 
farm it is not likely that our method di- 
fers materially from that of others, who 
endeavor to give the sheep proper and in- 
telligent care. In spite of all that has 
been written upon the care and manage- 
ment of the flock, and in the face of the 
facts of experience, there are still a few 
farmers whose sheep are compelled to 
make the best of the grossest inattention 
at all seasons of the year. No shelter is 
provided, there is an insufficiency of the 
proper food, and the poor sheep is tor- 
mented and literally eaten up by para- 
sites, internally and externally, writes 
John W. Smith in the “indiana Farmer.” 

This class of sheep raisers, we are glad 
to note, is becoming less each year, and 
we trust will soon be extinct. Some of 
them see the error of their way and are 








Garland Stoves and Ranges 
Were awarded first prize ai 
for 1900 over all the nae Figg 
Styles and sizes for cooking and heating, and are 
sold by first-class stove merchants everywhere. A 
written guarantee accompanies each one. 





taking up with modern intellectual meth- 
ods in the care and management of their 
flocks, while others, not being able to see 
where they are at, are grumbling at their 
bad luck and will go out of the business 
with disgust. 

It is a mistaken idea that sheep require 
shelter only in the winter time. It is 
equally essential in the summer months 
for protection from the heat of the sun, 
and as a refuge from the tormenting flies. 

A low shed can be easily and cheaply 
built in one corner of the pasture field 
for this purpose. If this is not provided, 
at least let them have access to a thickly 
shaded grove. 

A very important (I nearly said vital), 
epoch in the lives of the lambs and ewes, 


too, is now approaching, with some al- 
ready is passed. I refer to the weaning 
of the lambs. Properly managed this 


should not be accompanied by any loss on 
the part of the lambs, in flesh or other- 


wise. Keep the ewes on dry feed for 
several days, watching them closely, to 
see that no udders were spoiled. The 


lambs were put on good pasture with a 
ration of bran twice every day. They were 
put into the rape field an hour or two at 
noon every day for a week, since which 
time they have been allowed to go, and 
come as they please. How they did en- 
joy it! And how they grew! They hardly 
missed their mothers. 

The ewes are now on short pasture, but 
as soon as they have completely dried up 
will put them in a woods pasture from 
which the underbrush was cut off last 
summer. The numerous sprouts will give 
them choice picking in addition to the 
rape, to which they will have free access, 





COL. BLACK ON ANGORA GOATS. 





Col. Wm. L.’ Black of Texas is an ex- 
tensive breeder of Angora goats, and has 
been in the business of rearing and selling 
goats for the past twenty-five years. 
There is probably no man in the United 
States any better informed on the subject 
of goats. He has sold and shipped 15,000 
or 16,000 goats in the last three years, a 
large number of the animals going to 
Towa to be used in cleaning up brush 
lands, for which they were well adapted. 
Goat flesh of good quality has been com- 
ing into favor more and more in the mar- 
kets, and it now frequently sells for as 
good prices as choice mutton. Col. Black 
will soon publish a book upon the subject 
of goats, and it will be something ex- 
tremely unique, as goat literature is not 
common. The book will consist of about 
300 pages and will be illustrated with 
handsome cuts. It will treat of goats 
historically, commercially and financially, 
and will contain a great deal of very valu- 
able information drawn from Col, Black's 
extensive store of practical knowledge. 
The author has gone to a considerable 
expense and has bestowed a great deal 
of labor on the preparation of the forth- 
coming volume.—West Texas Stockman. 


CAN THE FLEECE BE CHANGED BY 
FEEDING? 


A correspondent asks a question which 
is of sufficient interest to have special 
notice. It is: Can the fleece of a sheep 
be changed in character by any special 
kind of feeding? This question is suffi- 
ciently definite to receive a distinctly posi- 
tive answer in the negative. Thus the 
fleece of Lincolns could by no possible 
length of feeding or of other environ- 
ment outside of breeding to some dis- 
tinetly different kind of sheep, be changed 
into the shorter staple of a Southdown or 
the finer crimped and closely planted 
fleece of a Merino. Feeding may have 
some effect on the quality of the fleece, 
but not on the general character of it 
due to its specific formation. The wool 
may be improved in length or in density 


on the skin in scme degree by improved 
feeding inside of any breed, but the 
special characteristics of the various 


wools as differing with the breed, are as 
permanently fixed as the difference that 
exists between related animals belonging 
to the sheep genus—as the goat, for in- 
stance, 

Crossing is the only method by which 
new varieties of wools may be produced, 
and even then the breeder may figure in 
his mind very much as to the differences 
he may produce on the wool of a cross- 
bred sheep. his is shown very distinctly 
in Stewart's Domestic Sheep in the chap- 
ter on wools, and as may there be studied 
it is shown very clearly that almost any 
kind of wool desired by the manufacturer 
may be produced by crossing one breed 
with another. In such cross-bred wools 
there is a distinct indication of the qual- 
ity and appeararce of each kind belonging 
to the different parents. 

It is, of course, possible that the fleece 
may be changed in quality and quantity 
within any breed by improving the con- 
dition of the sheep. This is shown dis- 
tinctly in the present highly bred flocks 
of the Rambouiliet Merinos, in which rhe 
short fiber of the original Spanish Merinos 
of over a hundred years ago has been 
lengthened to twice that of the original 
flocks, and we see a somewhat related 
change in the finest kinds of the short 
fleece of the Silesian and Saxony Merinos. 

Even the deteriorated wool of the com- 
mon Mexican sheep, the degraded de- 
scendants of the ancient Spanish Merinos, 
taken across the Atlantic by the Span- 
fards 400 years ago, has preserved its 
ancient special Merino character, and in 
this case we have gvod reason to know 
that the fleece may be brought back to 
somewhat of the original quality by im- 
provement within the race itself. But 
this is only retracing backward steps to 
the original starting point along a con- 
tinuous line of blood. It is a process of 
regaining a lost quality, still inherent in 
the race. This has been shown by im- 
proving within itself the old Texan and 
Florida raees descended without foreign 
blood from the old importations.—Ameri- 
can Sheep Breeder. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 


Some care is to be exercised in the feeq- 
ing of alfalfa. This plant is exceedingly 
rich in nitrogen, which, while it is needeq 
for sheep to supply the demands of the 
fleece, yet it is not to be fed to excess. ar. 
tention is called to an article in which this 
subject is treated at length 

There is no necessity for plowing up a 
pasture to renew and improve it. The best 
pastures in the world have never been 
plowed, but are as nature first covered 
them with grass, This applies mostly to 
sheep pastures, which grow thicker and 
better under judicious treatment the long- 
er they are in use. 

The feeding will now be falling off un- 
less some adequate provision has been 
made for meeting this unavoidable condj- 
tion. But some way must be taken to 
keep up the vigor of the flocks so that 
they may go into the fast coming winter 
in as good a condition as possible. Rape 
meets this indispensable need perfectly. 

The theory upon which fat stock show 
managements refuse Merino classes, viz. 
because they are ‘“‘not mutton breeds,” js 
knocked into smithereens by the palpable 
fact that nineteen-twentieths of all the 
mutton sheep and lambs marketed in the 
country have Merino blood in them, and 
thost of them a good deal of it. 

For farm flocks it will be a good thing 
to improve the pasture by giving the sur- 
face a thorough harrowing to tear up the 
tough sod. This may be done so thorough- 
ly as to seem to tear up all the grass. But 
it will soon reappear after a shower of 
rain, and if a liberal sowing of fresh seed 
is given the grass will take on new life. — 
American Sheep Breeder. 


MESSRS. KIRKPATRICK & SON of 
Wolcott, Kas., are advertising Shropshire 
rams. You can buy a good ram or a car- 
load that are worth the money asked for 
them. Go and see this flock. The Kansas 
City and Leavenworth electric cars stop 


at the front gate, 
water stock, write O. Barry 
sted Work weir: Louis, py, A Me 
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